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TO  PATRICIA 


My  toys  have  lost  their  shiny  paint; 

They  re  funny  things  and  out  of  style; 
Their  music  rings  a  little  faint; 

Their  costumes  cause  your  toys  to  smile — 
They’ve  been  so  long  behind  the  door, 
Discarded  by  the  romping  years. 

While  business  rolled  about  the  floor 

And  banged  among  the  blocks  of  cares — 
But  nou)  i  bring  them  out  to  show 
How  Daddy  loved  them  long  ago. 

You  see  they  are  not  broken  quite, 

Nor  really  bent  beyond  repair; 

Indeed  their  glory  touched  with  light 
Seems  just  a  little  bit  more  fair; 

For  these  were  gallant  toys  and  bold, 
God-built  to  last  beyond  a  day. 

And  as  for  really  growing  old, 

’  T is  only  evil  wears  away, 

And  Love  keeps  bright  each  little  toy 
Once  cuddled  by  a  Golden  Boy. 
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FOREWORD 


SIMPLICITY  is  the  last  of  the  charms,  and  the 
most  elusive.  It  is  also  the  most  difficult, 
either  to  create  or  to  perceive.  The  things 
we  have  all  seen  and  have  always  seen  are  usually 
too  familiar  to  shed  beauty.  We  see  beauty,  as 
a  rule,  only  when  it  is  advertised  to  us  by  some¬ 
thing  strange.  We  must  cross  an  ocean,  or  scale 
a  mountain,  or  listen  to  a  blast  on  a  big  horn. 
Thus  challenged,  and  informed  that  beauty  is 
before  us,  we  prepare  to  look  at  it. 

In  the  following  pages  there  is  no  blast  on  a  big 
horn,  no  mountain  to  climb,  no  sea  to  pass  over. 
The  call  is  no  wilder  than  that  which  exists  in 
everybody’s  memory;  the  music  only  as  entrancing 
as  the  singing  of  the  thrush.  The  appeal  is  spun 
from  associations  just  like  yours  and  mine;  the 
difference  being  that  here  they  are  transcribed 
with  nuances  and  overtones  which  make  them 
exquisite. 

Playmates,  friends,  a  father,  a  mother,  a  grand¬ 
father,  a  grandmother,  a  Lady  Grandma  who  was  a 
great-grandmother,  aunts,  servants — these  are  the 
characters;  and  for  backgrounds  we  have  homey 
interiors,  woods,  meadows,  gardens,  an  old  col¬ 
lege,  an  old  rectory — sharply,  lovingly,  humorously 
etched,  and  all  delightful  and  dear. 


Sprung  of  a  family  gifted  through  its  generations 
with  the  perception  of  magic  which  makes  poetry, 
the  writer  of  these  pages  takes  all  his  inspiration 
from  the  Sea-Provinces  of  Canada,  where  poetry 
not  only  broods  over  landscapes  but  weaves  itself 
about  little  things. 

The  quality  is  as  difficult  of  definition  as  it  is  of 
explanation.  One  only  knows  that  it  is  there,  as 
one  knows  that  there  are  giants  in  the  Sieben 
Gebirge  and  leprechauns  in  Ireland.  There  are 
countries  in  which  the  very  lay  of  the  land  suggests 
romance,  just  as  there  are  others  in  which  it  speaks 
of  factories  or  farms. 

One  would  say  that  from  the  rivers  and  head¬ 
lands  of  the  Sea-Provinces  of  Canada  the  wistful 
old  gods  had  not  quite  gone  away,  only  that  the 
charm  is  not  of  the  old  gods  nor  of  a  pagan  world. 
It  is  wholly  a  New  World  spell — and  yet  a  spell, 
giving  to  homes,  relatives,  orchards,  books,  and 
memories  a  mellow  tenderness  and  laughter  not 
often  to  be  found  amid  the  clangors  of  our  modern 
harshnesses.  It  may  not  be  given  to  everyone 
to  see;  but  some  do  see  it,  translating  it  into 
speech.  It  is  translated  in  this  way  here — so 
simply  that  you  hardly  notice  the  delicacy  with 
which  it  is  done  till  you  find  a  sweetness  in  your 
heart. 
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SHADOWS 


Dear  yesterdays, 

I  love  you,  love  you  still, 

For  all  your  foolish  ways 
And  headlong  will ; 

Your  laughter  and  your  tears 
Cling  to  the  years, 

Your  whisperings 
Are  ever  in  my  ears. 

Faint  songs  drift  out  from  some  forgotten  shore, 
Faint  shouts  of  greeting  and  of  last  good-byes — 
Listen !  I  hear  the  same  Meductic  roar, 

A  wisp  of  burning  driftwood  dims  my  eyes 
(Or  is  it  only  time-dust  in  my  eyes  ?) 

I  hear  the  loons’  thin  laughter  down  the  years 
(Or  is  it  Fate  communing  with  her  shears  ?) 

The  paddle  thumps  against  the  gunnel  still, 

The  water  brushes  past  the  red  birch  bow, 
Strong  polers  thrust  aside  the  currents’  will 
(Are  these  but  shadows  now  ?) 

And  still  the  camp-fires  gleam  along  the  stream, 
The  straining  herons  creak  among  the  stars, 

The  bark  canoes  go  silently  as  dream 
Sliding  between  the  islands  and  the  bars — 


Sliding  between  the  present  and  the  past, 

Until,  at  last — 

Listen !  I  hear  the  river  ledges  roar 

And  see  the  froth  of  faces  slow  eddy  past  the  door. 

Listen !  It  comes  again,  the  clear  hail, 

Coo-ee — 

’Tis  someone  turning  homeward  down  the  long, 
dim  trail, 

From  heart-hungry  thickets  and  weary  waste 
places — 

(How  far  that  signal  echoes  through  the  solitudes 
and  spaces! 

Is  it  true  that  they  are  with  us  in  these  dear 
familiar  places  ?) 

Comrades,  we  are  with  you  still,  our  hands  won’t 
fail — 

We  are  camping  all  together  on  the  long,  long  trail ! 
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TOYS 

TOYS!  Wipe  the  slate  of  your  mind  clean  of 
grown-up  facts  and  figures,  shockingly  com¬ 
mercial  and  calculating,  and  let  the  delicate 
traceries  of  first  impressions  slowly  reappear. 
What  do  you  see?  First,  the  very  first,  a  cluster 
of  tiny  green  bells  on  a  handle.  The  object  is  so 
bright  that  it  seems  to  flood  the  room  until  you 
can  see  a  big  bed  filled  with  children.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  Christmas  morning  .  .  .  You  have  had 

an  excessive  fondness  for  little  painted  bells  ever 
since. 

About  this  time  you  discovered  stars.  “Lady 
Grandma,”  your  great-grandmother,  sitting  in  a 
black  horsehair  and  mahogany  wheel-chair,  told 
you  all  about  “Twinkle,  twinkle  little  star,”  and 
later  you  caught  sight  of  some.  All  you  have 
to  do  now  is  to  forget  what  foolish  professors  have 
told  you,  and  behold !  you  can  see  them  again, 
just  as  twinkling  and  magical  and  mysterious  as 
they  were  in  those  first  days.  Of  course,  stars 
are  toys  to  cradle  dwellers.  Moons  are,  too. 
They  are  so  delectable,  if  unsatisfactory.  No 
matter  how  lustily  you  kick  and  shout  you  can’t 
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reach  them  with  your  chubby  fists — let  alone  get 
them  to  your  mouth.  Babies  judge  toys  by  feel 
and  taste,  you  see.  That’s  why  tin  soldiers  lose 
their  busbys  early  in  the  campaign,  and  their  tunic 
buttons  can  seldom  be  found  after  the  first 
engagement. 

As  you  grow  a  little  longer  you  part  from  your 
cannibalistic  tendencies  and  cognize  toys  more  by 
smell  and  sight.  For  toys  have  lots  of  smell, 
though  you  might  have  forgotten  it.  Take  a  new 
Noah’s  ark,  for  instance,  or  a  box  of  lead  soldiers, 
or  a  colored  picture  book,  or  a  celluloid  ball,  or  a 
tin  train.  These  are  saturated  with  odors,  odors 
that  are  absorbed  and  lost,  until,  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  years  afterward,  you  step  on  one  of 
Tommy’s  passenger  cars  or  Baby’s  rattle  and, 
picking  it  tenderly  up,  become  conscious  of  a 
strange  aroma  that  suddenly  tosses  you  back  to 
the  very  beginning  of  things.  A  special  prize 
was  a  black  celluloid  fife  with  a  white  mouth¬ 
piece  and  a  lot  of  stops.  Its  flavor  was  pleasant, 
if  peculiar,  and  certainly  more  to  be  desired  than 
the  shrill  trebles  that  tooted  from  the  other  end. 
A  very  different  flavor  was  derived  from  the  two- 
for-a-cent  clay  pipes  that  you  made  bubbles  with. 
These  had  a  sort  of  puckery  dry-your-mouth  taste 
that  even  the  soapsuds  couldn’t  altogether  efface. 
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Bubbles  were  wonderful  toys,  too,  no  matter  how 
you  considered  them.  What  purples  and  reds  and 
blues  ran  down  their  fat  sides !  Sometimes,  kind 
of  accidentally,  one  would  collide  with  your  up¬ 
turned  nose  and  tinkle  you  with  dew  and  smell 
like  Saturday  night.  You’d  drop  a  good  tough 
one  from  the  nursery  window  and  see  it  sail  away 
quite  a  piece  before  it  winked  and  went  out. 
There  was  an  old  gray  shawl  that  was  the  best 
kind  of  bubble-holder,  and  if  you  hurried  you 
could  get  a  whole  lot  of  glassy  balls,  big  and  little, 
standing  around  on  this  shawl  at  one  and  the  same 
moment.  If  they  would  only  last  longer! 

After  all,  any  toy  that  was  related  to  water  was 
sure  to  be  nice.  Dick  had  a  fish-pond  with  wooden 
fish  that  really  floated  and  had  holes  in  their  backs. 
By  holding  your  breath  and  your  fishing-rod  aw¬ 
fully  hard  you  could  hook  them  pretty  fast.  Dick 
always  won,  though.  Dick  was  an  only  boy  and 
so  he  always  got  lots  of  big  toys  every  Christmas, 
while  we  were  four,  and  just  got  one  big  toy  each. 
However,  we  were  granted  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  choosing  what  this  one  was  to  be,  within  limits, 
and  mine  was  mostly  a  stationary  engine  that 
would  really  go,  once  you  got  steam  up.  Engines 
always  had  lots  of  smell,  especially  when  they  were 
hot,  and  they  did  things  the  same  as  real  engines 
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did,  so  that  they  were  choice  possessions.  About 
this  time  Papa  gave  us  a  train  that  went  on  a  cir¬ 
cular  track.  You  remember  spending  a  long  time 
getting  that  track  set  up  on  the  dining- table,  and 
then  Papa  trimmed  the  four  wicks,  and  after  the 
longest  wait  the  flywheels  turned.  The  next  in¬ 
stant,  before  we  knew  what  had  happened,  the 
train  had  left  the  track  and  the  table  and  had 
landed  smash!  on  the  floor.  After  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  wreck  every  time  she  went,  and  the 
rails  got  bent,  and  once  the  lamp  got  on  fire,  and 
so  many  other  things  happened  that  finally  the 
engine  was  scrapped.  A  year  or  two  later  we  were 
given  a  velocipede.  Snow  was  deep  on  the 
ground  when  it  came,  and  so  we  spent  the  next  four 
months  longing  for  spring  and  knocking  paint  off 
the  furniture. 

Christmas  would  scarcely  have  been  complete 
without  a  winding-machine.  Winding-machines 
have  so  many  shapes  and  colors  and  do  such  un¬ 
expected  things.  A  long,  emerald-green  tin  snake 
has  left  the  deepest  impression,  and  you  guess 
it  was  the  longest-lived.  But  even  after  the  spring 
snapped  or  a  cog  slipped — usually  about  the  third 
wind-up — there  remained  lots  of  wheels  and  parts 
for  future  inventions.  Major,  our  Boston  terrier, 
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did  not  like  them  much,  though.  The  only  doll 
that  ever  attained  any  degree  of  popularity  in  our 
nursery  was  a  rag  soldier  named  Peter  Snooks. 
He  was  a  tough  one,  and  needed  to  be,  for  we 
used  him  as  cannon  fodder  in  most  of  our  pitched 
battles,  whirling  him  back  and  forth  at  one  an¬ 
other’s  heads,  along  with  a  big  stuffed  cat  and 
other  like  objects.  Once  he  landed  on  a  red- 
hot  stove  and  smelt  bad.  But  we  loved  Peter 
Snooks,  after  a  fashion — Kaiser  fashion. 

Some  of  the  most  delicious  thrills  of  all  came 
from  first  glimpses  of  dolls’  dishes.  You  can  see  a 
brown  cardboard  box,  a  cover  coming  off,  a  padding 
of  excelsior  being  lifted,  and  there — laid  out  so 
clean  and  neat,  with  each  object  in  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  slit — a  complete  set  of  toy  dishes,  cups 
and  sugar  bowl  and  cream  pitcher,  and  all.  What 
joy!  You  are  still  fascinated  at  such  a  sight, 
and  may  you  always  be.  For  dolls’  dishes  now, 
as  then,  are  not  associated  with  food  and  tea 
parties,  but  thrills  of  innocent  delight.  And 
here,  without  a  blush,  you  confess  to  finding  some 
of  your  happiest  play  moments  in  paper  dolls. 
You  had  two  or  three  whole  families,  and  changes 
of  clothes  for  each  member,  and  many  an  hour 
was  spent  in  dressing  and  undressing  them  and 
adding  to  their  paper  wardrobe.  You  and  your 
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sister  usually  went  into  partnership  on  these 
occasions. 

Remember  your  first  Noah’s  ark,  with  its  mar¬ 
vellous  array  of  passengers,  from  the  doves  that 
would  perch  so  stolidly  on  the  roof  to  the  three- 
legged  camel  that  had  to  be  propped  against  a 
speckled  black-and-white  pig  or  clothes-pin  Ham, 
or  something,  and  your  gaudy  picture  books  that 
have  faded  from  memory  except  for  one  thrilling 
scene,  perhaps,  and  oh !  heaps  and  heaps  of  other 
wonderful  things?  Toys  in  those  days  were 
different  somehow ! 

But  they  are  not  gone.  We  have  only  to  close 
our  eyes  to  see  them.  They  march  toward  us  in 
splendid  profusion,  a  wonderful,  glittering  parade 
of  engines,  books,  balls,  mouth-organs,  dishes, 
dolls,  paints,  games,  crayons,  rattles,  sleds, 
puzzles,  winding  machines,  candy  canes  and  candy 
animals,  lead  soldiers  and  wooden  soldiers,  woolen 
sheep  and  wheeled  dogs  and  kaleidoscopes — and 
still  they  come  and  gleam  an  instant  on  our  in¬ 
ward  vision  and  pass  again  into  oblivion,  old 
friends,  dear  little  playmates  that  helped  so  much 
to  make  our  child  days  glad.  No  one  has  ever 
discovered  the  Land  of  Lost  Toys,  and  likely  no 
one  ever  will,  but  what  child  can  ever  forget  them 
— and  who  among  us  is  not  still  a  child? 
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MY  FATHER 

MY  CHILDHOOD  days  are  so  near  and  clear 
to  me  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  a  parent. 
Every  adversity,  every  pleasure,  every 
temptation  that  comes  to  Patricia  has  already  come 
to  me,  only  yesterday,  and  yet  duty  insists  that  I 
view  it  from  the  steeple  of  Maturity,  while  desire 
and  sentiment  tempt  me  to  fraternize  with  it  on 
its  own  level.  It  is  as  though  I  were  compelled  to 
sit  on  the  judge’s  bench  when  I  preferred  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  prisoner’s  box.  Little  children,  the 
business  of  being  big  is  not  as  easy  as  it  looks. 

My  father  was  the  strongest  man  in  the  world, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  He  was  also  a  pro¬ 
fessor,  one  having  authority,  without  the  house  as 
well  as  within.  His  word,  not  repeated,  was  law, 
and  even  Lizzie  obeyed  it.  I  suppose  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  discipline  was  required  at  Kings- 
croft,  seeing  that  there  were  four  of  us  children,  be¬ 
sides  a  Boston  bull  terrier  and  Lizzie ,  who  was  Irish. 
My  mother  wasn’t  much  of  a  hand  at  this  line  of 
work.  The  mailed  glove,  however,  incased  a 
warm  and  a  very  human  hand.  After  implicit 
obedience  had  been  demanded  and  rendered,  we 
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were  given  almost  unlimited  freedom  for  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness,  out  of  doors.  There  we  could 
romp  and  row  at  our  own  sweet  will,  provided  our 
hands  were  clean,  and  our  feet  on  time  for  meals. 
“No  romping  in  the  house,”  I  can  hear  my  father 
say,  and  straightway  we’d  subside,  no  matter  how 
exploding  we  were  inside.  So  we  would  seat 
ourselves  demurely  around  the  dining  table  and 
put  our  heads  in  our  plates,  while  Papa  pronounced 
a  rapid-fire  grace  in  a  dead  language.  We  would 
accompany  him,  buzzing  in  unison  like  a  swarm 
of  bees.  We  hadn’t  been  taught  this  trick,  any 
more  than  Hecate,  our  Maltese  cat,  had  been 
taught  to  beg,  but  we  had  always  performed  it  as 
an  inevitable  part  of  the  table  ritualism. 

Eggs  were  a  luxury  then  as  now,  it  seems. 
Whenever  Papa  would  indulge  in  one,  he  would 
most  carefully  decapitate  the  shell,  giving  the  top 
to  each  of  us  in  turn.  We  children  ate  porridge, 
if  it  were  breakfast.  During  dinner,  if  there  were 
two  courses  and  no  Lizzie,  who  was  rather  inter¬ 
mittent,  we  would  rise  after  the  first  course  and 
scrape  our  plates  out  of  the  dining-room  window 
to  a  large  and  expectant  assembly  of  fowls.  This 
brilliant  scheme  saved  both  waste  and  dish¬ 
washing,  though  my  mother  never  quite  approved, 
especially  if  there  were  guests.  After  each  meal, 
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unless  college  classes  were  on,  the  study  door 
would  be  closed  on  Papa  and  Major,  and  the  rest 
of  the  house  became  as  silent  as  a  church.  One 
knew  instinctively  that  mighty  things  were  brew¬ 
ing  in  the  book-lined  room  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door,  and  it  behooved  us  not  to  meddle  therein. 
Now,  when  I  glance  at  my  own  study  shelves,  I 
can  see  the  reasons  why. 

During  summer  evenings,  we  would  play  out  of 
the  house  up  to  the  last  pre-bed  second,  but  in 
winter  time,  being  indoors,  we  were  granted  the 
freedom  of  the  study  from  seven  to  eight. 
Three  sides  of  this  room  supported  books; 
a  huge  flat  desk  filled  one  corner;  there  was  a 
black-and-green-veined  marble  fire-place.  The 
mantel  contained  a  clock,  two  terra-cotta  busts  of 
mid-Victorian  poets,  a  miniature  oil  or  two,  and  a 
Venus.  These  objects  might  seem  mere  trifles 
to  you,  but  they  were  as  unique  to  seven-year  me 
as  they  would  have  been  to  the  Congo  dwarfs. 
Immediately  on  entering  you  were  required  to 
possess  yourself  of  a  book  and  chair  and  become 
“still  as  a  mouse.”  The  book  was  usually  “The 
Hairbreadth  Escapes  of  Major  Mendax,”  pro¬ 
fusely  and  appropriately  illustrated.  The  dancing 
firelight  glinted  magically  on  the  gilt-lined  back 
and  cover.  It  also  did  things,  comfortable  things, 
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to  your  limbs  and  imagination,  fusing  the  slow 
tick-tock  of  the  clock,  the  scratch  of  pen,  the 
wavering  shadows,  the  tropical  pictures,  and  your 
wide-eyed  dreams  into  one  delicious  whole.  After 
a  while  it  would  do  things  to  your  eyes  too,  if  you 
weren’t  careful.  Suddenly  your  father’s  voice 
would  break  the  spell  with  “Time  for  bed,  old 
chicks,”  and  you’d  stumble  around,  kissing  anyone 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  room,  and  climb 
heavily  up  the  stairs.  Papa  would  follow  a  little 
later,  after  Mama  had  got  us  well  tucked  in,  for  a 
farewell  hug  and  kiss.  Papa  wore  a  Louis 
Quinze  mustache  in  those  days,  not  his  skimpy 
tooth-brush  affair  of  the  Great  War,  and  he  would 
stroke  it  back  with  his  thumb  and  finger  before 
leaning  over  the  bed. 

We  not  only  loved  our  Papa  tremendously  but 
we  also  respected  him,  a  rarer  emotion.  We  were 
sure  that  he  possessed  no  frailties;  he  never  lost 
his  temper,  or  grumped,  or  nagged,  or  talked  loud, 
or  swore,  or  did  any  other  of  the  things  that  lesser 
mortals  did.  If  a  lion  had  attacked  us  he  would 
have  dispatched  it  with  bare  hands.  We  had  seen 
him  lift  Professor  Bauber  on  a  chair,  with  one  hand, 
and  we  heard  one  morning  how  he  had  descended 
to  the  yard  in  pyjamas  and  the  wee  small  hours 
and  propelled  Lizzie’s  swain  from  beneath  her 
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window  down  to  the  Red  Gate,  using  his  bedroom- 
slippered  feet  in  more  ways  than  one.  Then  there 
was  a  moth-eaten,  scarlet  tunic  in  the  attic  that 
told  you  that  your  father  had  once  been  a  soldier  in 
the  brave  militia.  But  that  was  long,  long  ago, 
and  people  didn’t  “go  to  war”  any  more,  you  were 
happily  certain. 

Most  playdays  Papa  would  start  off  for  town  right 
after  dinner,  “before  the  banks  closed,”  whatever 
that  meant,  with  a  majestic  swing,  a  bump-covered 
cane  and  Major.  We  would  see  him  returning 
through  the  woods,  while  yet  a  long  way  off,  and  a 
wild  stampede  for  his  open  arms  would  ensue. 
He  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  us  from  all 
talking  at  once. 

On  Sundays  everything  was  changed.  A  sup¬ 
pressing  gloom  seemed  to  pervade  the  house,  ac¬ 
centuated  about  10  a.m.  by  preparations  for  church. 
“Best  clothes”  were  an  abomination,  like  iron 
bars  to  a  prisoner.  Your  hair  must  surrender  its 
snarls,  your  shoes  be  shined,  your  fingernails  cut, 
your  ribbons  tied,  all  in  a  rush,  the  very  last 
moment,  and  the  prayer  books  were  always  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find.  Papa  kept  aloof  during  these  goings- 
on.  He  took  his  religion  conscientiously,  but  not 
seriously.  That  is,  he  conformed  to  the  conven¬ 
tions  as  all  good  professors  must,  but  scarcely 
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believed  that  man  was  made  for  the  Sabbath,  or 
that  children  were,  either. 

Of  all  cozy  memories  perhaps  the  coziest  was  of 
snuggling  up  on  the  study  sofa  after  tea,  before  the 
lamps  were  lit.  Papa  reclines  on  one  elbow  while 
we  four  stow  ourselves  in  vacant  nooks  and  corners 
about  him  like  the  chicks  he  calls  us.  The  fire- 
flames  fill  the  room  with  dancing  goblins.  Then 
Papa  begins  to  sing  the  most  glorious  songs  ever 
written:  college  songs  with  heaps  of  zest  and  jest, 
and  we  even  join  with  Mamma  in  the  choruses,  all 
on  the  same  fiat.  “A  Grasshopper  Sat  on  the  Rail¬ 
road  Track”  is  followed  by  “Bingo,”  “I  Wish  I 
Were  a  Buttercup,”  “Rolling  Home,”  “Clemen¬ 
tina,”  and  a  lot  more,  always  including  “A  Capital 
Ship  for  an  Ocean  Trip,”  until  the  clock  begins  to 
strike  something  it  shouldn’t,  and  breaks  up  the 
party.  I  fear  that  we  loved  our  Papa  as  children 
are  supposed  to  love  God.  Is  it  any  wonder? 
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COLLEGE  WOODS 

OLD  King’s  College  was  only  a  field  away. 
There  tall,  lean  men  in  black  gowns  and 
square  black  hats  strove  all  day  for  knowl¬ 
edge,  while  we  romped  all  day  down  the  corridors 
of  College  Woods,  imbibing  knowledge  of  a  very 
different  sort.  These  woods  had  shuffled  in  a 
silent,  mysterious  mass  up  from  the  punch-bowls 
and  ponds  behind  the  house  and  encircled  it  with 
two  black  arms,  so  that  one  only  glimpsed  the 
outside  world  through  cracks  between  the  fingers. 
Leap  out  of  either  door  and  you  were  in  the  gray- 
green  shadows;  press  your  nose  against  any  win¬ 
dow-pane  and  your  vision  was  soon  blocked  by  the 
sturdy  legs  of  spruces;  listen,  when  the  wind 
stirred,  and  you  could  hear  the  host  whispering 
together,  and  when  the  wind  blew  hard  you  did 
not  need  to  listen,  for  their  roar  came  down  the 
chimneys,  and  forced  the  very  walls. 

So,  naturally,  the  indoor  nursery  was  a  lone  and 
barren  place  to  us,  and  the  nursery  of  the  woods 
claimed  us  from  sun-up  to  sun-down,  daily  bring¬ 
ing  forth  new  and  wonderful  toys  more  fascinating 
and  enduring  than  the  dolls  and  blocks  and  picture 
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books  of  house.  Though  Nursie  was  invisible, 
we  loved  her  none  the  less  for  that.  We  stood 
at  her  knee  and  absorbed  wisdom  through  every 
pore ;  we  received  her  rebukes  and  even  her  slipper 
without  resentment,  and  rumaged  about  her  most 
secret  cupboards  and  darkest  closets  with  a  zest 
that  only  hunger  or  the  Sleepy-Man  could  dim. 
All  that  we  discovered  entered  into  our  little  wild 
hearts,  and  because  most  of  it  was  clean  and 
wholesome  we  throve  vigorously  on  the  diet. 
Anyway  it  was  not  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  city 
streets.  We  knew  nothing  of  city  streets.  All  a 
child’s  days  were  a-brim  with  hide-and-seek  and 
adventure  among  mossy  pillows  and  brown  spruce 
carpets  and  rotting-stump  chairs,  and  only  big 
people  were  gloomy  and  kept  indoors  and  went 
to  college. 

What  did  we  learn?  Everything — depending 
upon  the  season.  Spring  (though  snow  was  still 
found  hiding  its  head  in  the  deepest  holes),  and 
there  would  be  Mayflowers  and  pussy-willows 
and  catkins  along  the  edge  of  the  swamp;  and 
summer  there  would  be  fragrant,  pinky  fairy- 
thimbles  in  one  sweet  glade  of  its  own,  and  jack- 
in-the-pulpit  and  false  Solomon’s  seal  and  tight, 
round,  yellow  lilies  on  Lily  Pond  (though  it  was 
bottomless),  and  autumn  would  show  us  scarlet 
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pigeon  and  wintergreen  berries  and  a  few  lip- 
puckering  cranberries,  and  Indian-pipes  and  heaps 
of  such  wonderful  things !  And  bright  orange  and 
bright  scarlet  fungi  would  appear  just  anywhere, 
in  a  night,  and  some  were  good  to  eat  and  some 
were  not,  but  only  a  tall  lady  who  once  visited  us 
ever  knew  which  were  not.  We  found  birds’  nests 
— only  a  few  in  a  whole  summer — though  often 
we’d  spend  a  long  time  hunting  about  trees  or 
patches  of  underbrush  where  we  had  seen  a  bird 
fly  out.  We’d  take  care  to  keep  our  eyes  open  for 
hornets’  nests  and  innocent-looking  little  holes  in 
moss  hummocks  where  yellow-jackets  might 
suddenly  emerge  and  scatter  us  in  noisy  flight. 
Such  perils  clung  more  about  the  alder  swamp 
than  the  main  woods,  but  they  only  served  to  add 
zest  to  our  excursions.  By  the  way,  we  had  only 
to  skirt  around  this  same  swamp  to  get  to  Mrs. 
Cox’s  ginger-beer  and  candy  shop  on  the  outer 
fringe  of  the  town. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  of  all  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  College  Woods  was  the  Devil’s  Punch 
Bowl.  Like  a  huge  funnel,  its  steep  sides  sprouting 
a  thick  crop  of  spruces,  its  spout  clammy  and 
cold,  it  continually  tempted  our  hands  and  feet 
to  a  sliding  tumble-down  and  breathless  scramble- 
up  the  opposite  wall.  There  were  other  punch 
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bowls  in  other  parts  of  the  woods  whose  apexes 
were  pierced  by  black  holes  that  went  right  down 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  We  never  could 
imagine  just  what  lived  down  there,  and  we  took 
care  never  to  go  near  enough  to  find  out.  These 
holes,  as  well  as  the  bottomless  ponds,  lent  a 
great  attraction  to  College  Woods. 

Our  nursery  was  comparatively  silent  during 
the  long  green-shadowed  day:  only  a  few  robins 
piping  it,  or  a  red-headed  woodpecker  tick-tacking 
away  on  a  tall  stump — and  always,  of  course,  the 
high,  piercingly- thin  unvarying  tune  of  the  goggle- 
eyed  cicada — but  morning  and  evening  it  was  so 
crowded  with  noise  that  you  could  hardly  get  a 
word  in  edgewise.  It  was  as  if  every  bushy  tree- 
top  had  suddenly  found  a  score  of  rasping  throats. 
For  this  particular  patch  of  forest  provided  the 
best  sleeping  accommodations  for  members  of  the 
crow  fraternity  in  three  counties,  and  you  had 
only  to  listen  a  moment  to  their  conversation  to 
become  quite  aware  of  the  fact.  They  would 
start  coming  in  as  the  sun  was  closing  down  upon 
the  far-off  range  of  hills,  and  they  arrived  in  great, 
shapeless  patches,  flying  low  against  the  painted 
sky  and  all  talking  at  once.  The  first  comers,  of 
course,  would  secure  the  choice  beds,  and  as  each 
successive  cloud  would  arrive  they  would  register 
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their  complaints.  Some  of  the  clamor  sounded 
to  us  below  like  vituperation,  and  even  physical 
violence,  and  there  was  always  a  choice  assort¬ 
ment  of  dull-black  feathers  to  be  picked  up  from 
the  ground  next  day.  But  we  loved  the  crows  of 
College  Woods  just  the  same. 
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FIRST  JOURNEYS 

DO  YOU  mind  your  first  journey — alone  ? 
What  an  event  that  was!  How  it  stands 
out  among  all  the  many  great  events  of  those 
first  few  years  of  tumultuous  life !  And  you  can 
remember  farther  back  than  that,  too,  to  that 
memorable  day  when  you  were  picked  to  accom¬ 
pany  your  parents  on  an  excursion  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  town.  It  was  a  rare  streak  of  fortune,  being 
neither  the  youngest  nor  the  oldest  nor  yet  a  girl, 
and  this  thought  nerves  you  throughout  the  dress¬ 
ing-up  ordeal  and  the  long  drive  to  the  station, 
but  goes  by  the  board  on  the  arrival  of  that  clang¬ 
ing  and  steam-spouting  monster,  known  as  a 
locomotive.  It  is  quite  bad  enough  to  have  to 
see  it,  but  as  for  any  closer  contact — !  And  so 
your  parents  go  forward  alone,  while  jmu  are 
hoisted  again  to  the  seat  beside  the  driver  and 
driven  ingloriously  back  to  Lizzie  and  the 
“children.” 

Then  there  is  that  brighter  sketch  embracing  a 
patch  of  muddy  waters  and  slimy  wharves  of  St. 
John  Harbor.  This  time  you  and  your  two-years- 
older  brother  are  about  to  launch  out  upon  the 
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tossing  Fundy  tides.  You  remember  your  grand¬ 
mother  standing  at  the  little  ticket  window,  taking 
money  from  her  black  draw-string  bag  and  ar¬ 
ranging  intricate  details  of  travel  on  your  behalf. 
This  consumes  considerable  tune,  it  seems  to  you, 
and  suddenly,  just  what  you  had  feared  comes  to 
pass.  There’s  a  clang  of  bells  somewhere, 
ominous  toots,  shouts  and  stamping  of  feet  on  the 
deck  overhead  and— the  wharf  is  moving.  “Gran¬ 
ny,”  you  shout,  “the  boat’s  going;”  but  Granny 
just  goes  calmly  on  sorting  her  change  and  asking 
questions,  as  though  being  carried  off  didn’t 
matter  a  row  of  pins,  until  everything  is  completed 
to  her  satisfaction.  Then  she  goes  up  the  stairs — 
you  close  at  her  heels — and  out  on  to  the  front 
deck,  and  calls  up  to  the  wheel  house,  “Captain, 
you  must  put  me  ashore,  please.”  You  feel  some¬ 
how  she  is  greater  than  even  the  great  captain, 
for  all  his  blue  clothes  and  brass  buttons. 

“Can’t  do  it,  Madame,”  he  growls. 

“You  have  to  do  it.” 

Thereupon  the  captain  capitulates,  as  you  knew 
he  would.  There  is  some  more  clanging  of  bells 
and  the  huge  paddle-wheels  are  stilled.  The 
captain  leans  from  the  window  and  sends  a  roar 
after  the  receding  wharf  and  its  handkerchief- 
waving  occupants.  A  tiny  dory  presently  extracts 
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itself  from  the  lea  of  the  wharf,  bobbing  like  a  blue 
chip  among  the  choppy,  yellow  waves.  As  it 
draws  alongside  its  crew  ships  his  oars,  rises  to 
his  feet  and  shouts,  “Jump,  Ma’am,  I’ll  catch  yer.” 
One  who  has  just  prevailed  over  a  captain  on  his 
own  quarter-deck  would  scarcely  be  the  one  to 
hesitate  at  a  little  risk  like  this — especially  when 
there  are  so  many  strangers  looking  on,  and  the 
jump  is  made.  The  impact  is  somehow  absorbed, 
and  the  passenger  politely  deposited  on  the  narrow 
stern  seat.  Can  you  ever  forget  the  picture  made 
by  the  returning  dory,  its  freeboard  pressed  into 
invisibility  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  steamer’s 
rail,  and  the  stolid  black  form  of  your  grandmother 
sitting  bolt  upright  in  the  midst  of  that  yellow 
welter ! 

Oh,  yes,  that  first  journey  alone.  You  don’t 
remember  exactly  how  you  got  started,  but  there 
you  are,  trying  to  fill  a  red  plush  seat  many  sizes 
too  large  for  you,  your  canvas  grip  below  your 
dangling  feet  and  one  hand  in  your  jacket  pocket 
grasping  your  check  and  your  ticket.  You  try 
your  best  to  appear  nonchalant  before^ the  em¬ 
barrassing  eyes  behind  you,  dividing  your  atten¬ 
tion  between  the  galloping  landscape  and  the  front 
end  of  the  car,  where  you  expect  the  appearance  of 
the  conductor.  At  last  that  great  personage  does 
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arrive,  and  as  you  nervously  thrust  out  both  bits 
of  cardboard  (having  forgotten  which  is  which) 
you  repeat  aloud  your  oft-rehearsed  sentence, 
“Please,  I  want  to  get  off  at  Grand  Pre.” 

You  evidently  got  off  at  Grand  Pre  all  right, 
judging  by  the  wealth  of  farm  and  fruit  orchard 
memories  that  come  to  mind,  and  now  you  are 
embarked  on  your  homeward  journey.  You  feel 
considerably  braver  coming  than  you  did  going. 
You  can  even  enjoy  the  scenery  and  begin  to  gloat 
over  your  personal  prowess.  There  is  no  longer 
danger  of  being  carried  past  your  destination  and 
away  into  foreign  lands,  for  who  wouldn’t  recognize 
his  own  station  when  he  sees  it?  And  the  railroad 
official  is  not  quite  as  awe-inspiring  as  he  was 
three  weeks  before.  You  think  on  the  tales  you 
will  relate  to  the  “children”  at  home,  and  never 
for  a  moment  forget  the  grip  at  your  feet  so  heavy 
with  apples  and  plums  that  you  can  scarcely  lug  it. 

Ah,  here’s  your  station !  You  are  out  of  the  car 
before  it  quite  stops  moving — in  spite  of  the  grip. 
Then  your  face  falls  and  a  pain  comes  in  your 
throat,  causing  you  to  gulp  uncomfortably.  For 
the  platform  is  big  and  empty  and  lonely  looking— 
not  a  father  or  mother  or  even  a  brother  on  it ! 

“Shucks,  that’s  nothing,”  you  say  to  yourself. 
You  can  walk  it.  You’ve  walked  it  heaps  of  times 
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’fore  this  when  sent  in  for  the  mail.  Then  your 
eye  drops  to  the  unwieldy  grip,  and  you  gulp  again. 
For  a  moment  you  think  you  can  only  sit  down 
upon  it  and  wait  for  something  to  happen.  But 
wait,  a  bright  if  daring  idea  leaps  to  mind  as  your 
eyes  take  in  a  livery  stable  hack  at  the  end  of  the 
platform.  With  the  courage  born  of  desperation 
you  march  down  and  accost  a  big  lad  in  short 
pants,  demanding  transportation.  To  your  relief 
the  big  lad  takes  you  seriously,  recognizes  you  as  a 
bona  fide  traveller  and  accepts  the  commission — 
if  with  a  little  less  deference  than  you  feel  is  due 
you.  You  also  most  emphatically  object  to  his 
inviting  Bill  to  share  his  seat  on  the  box,  but  cloak 
your  offended  dignity  with  a  silence  that  you  feel 
is  the  better  part  of  valor. 

It  is  a  long  drive  through  the  town,  through  the 
black  spruce  woods,  around  the  Devil’s  Punch 
Bowl  and  finally  through  the  Red  Gate  and  up  to 
the  house.  It  seems  as  though  you  had  been 
bouncing  and  creaking  along  for  years,  your  mind 
concentrated  on  your  father’s  possible  actions 
when  he  discovers  the  awful  indebtedness  you 
have  put  upon  him,  except  when  it  is  interrupted 
by  the  most  rude  and  unchristian  kind  of  talk 
from  the  two  big  boys  on  the  front  seat. 

Bashfulness  and  joy  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
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your  heart  as  the  house  draws  near,  the  front  steps 
are  reached.  It  is  perhaps  your  first  glimpse  of 
the  significance  of  “coming  home,”  and  yet  your 
arrival  is  not  exactly  as  you  had  pictured  it  would 
be.  Suddenly  the  door  flies  open  and  you  are  in 
the  midst  of  your  own  family,  clinging  to  the 
precious  grip  and  meeting  a  quick-fire  of  questions 
with  breathless  explanations.  But  it  is  not  until 
Papa  hears  a  somewhat  stuttering  account  of  how 
you  circumvented  your  solitary  and  unexpected 
arrival  by  commandeering  the  hack,  and  bursts 
into  a  roar  of  merriment,  that  your  over-wrought 
feelings  sort  of  get  the  better  of  you  and —  Well, 
hasn’t  a  fellow  a  right  to  cry  if  he  wants  to? 
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UNCLE  BLISS 


NCLE”  was  a  purely  honorary  title.  His  re¬ 


lationship  was  more  diluted  than  that.  He 


stalked  into  our  home  like  an  etherealized 
Lincoln — huge,  gray  and  quiet — made  droll  re¬ 
marks  at  long  intervals,  now  and  then  smiled  with 
his  eyes,  and  lived  in  the  study.  He  seldom  spoke 
to  us  four  youngsters,  and  his  drawl  would  begin 
with  “Say,  Old  Man,”  and  end  with  a  grunt.  He 
was  a  mystery  to  us  and  we  liked  mysteries.  Our 
only  meeting  ground  was  the  dining-table,  where 
we  watched  with  amazement  his  daily  devastation 
o'  reams  of  buttered  toast.  The  rest  of  the  time, 
though  hidden  behind  closed  doors,  we  could  hear 
him  droning  his  verses  like  some  great  bumble¬ 
bee,  now  low,  now  loud,  as  inspiration  wavered 
or  gathered  energy  for  a  fresh  burst  of  speed. 
Though  his  bulk  was  there  his  true  self  haunted 
some  half-mystic  realm  between  Arcady  and  Aca- 
die.  His  nostrils  smelt  the  salty  tides  of  the  Avon 
across  the  spruces  and  the  gypsum-scarred  pas¬ 
tures,  but  his  vision  was  beyond,  over  against 
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Blomidon,  among  the  Annapolis  orchards  or  about 
low  tide  on  Grand  Pre : 

“The  sun  goes  down,  and  over  all 
These  barren  reaches  by  the  tide 
Such  unelusive  glories  fall, 

I  almost  dream  they  yet  will  bide 
Until  the  coming  of  the  tide  .  .  . 

“Was  it  a  year  or  lives  ago 
We  took  the  grasses  in  our  hands, 

And  caught  the  summer  flying  low 
Over  the  waving  meadow  lands, 

And  held  it  there  between  our  hands?” 

One  day  another  poet  arrived,  who  in  no  wise 
resembled  the  first — was  quite  the  antithesis  in 
fact.  He  was  broad,  black  and  bearded ;  he  roared 
in  the  gale  of  his  own  exuberance;  he  was  as 
inevitable  as  the  other  was  elusive.  He  too  en¬ 
tered  the  study  and  closed  the  door  on  domestic 
details,  and  children.  It  was  summer-time  and 
the  big  wooden  college  on  the  other  side  of  Cricket 
Field  was  closed.  So,  “Bliss  scribbled,  Dick 
scribbled,  we  scribbled  all  three,”  as  Browning 
might  have  phrased  it,  and  the  unconsciously 
waiting  world  without  eventually  reaped  a  bounti¬ 
ful  harvest.  But  what  did  we  youngsters  know  of 
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an  outer  world  or  of  the  Golden  Apples  of  the 
Hesperides  destined  to  be  showered  upon  these 
three  devotees  of  Vagabondia — the  stern-kind 
Papa,  the  inscrutable  “Uncle”  and  the  black- 
browed  Viking  they  called  Dick?  We  did  know 
though  that  they  had  amazing  appetites,  strange 
jokes  that  set  the  house  arocking,  and  incessantly 
kept  their  fingers  poked  into  books.  For,  as  Dick 
asserted  in  a  song  that  has  ringed  round  the  world, 
“It’s  always  fair  weather  when  good  fellows  get 
together,”  and  none  the  less  so  when  they  happen 
to  be  fellow  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Erato. 
But  what  of  the  solitary  singer  nibbling  his  golden 
rind  alone,  whose  study  door  never  lets  in  a  Viking 
or  an  Apollo  and  scarcely  serves  to  keep  out  the 
wolf?  Would  not  a  clap  on  the  back  warm  his 
brooding  heart  to  song  as  an  April  sun  trickles  the 
sap  in  the  time-scarred  bole?  Would  that  these 
three  musketeers  of  the  ink-pot  could  burst  in 
upon  him  with  all  their  gentle  tempestuousness 
and  gay  comradery!  But  at  last  the  musketeers 
themselves  are  separated,  and  all  the  audible 
music  about  the  house  proceeds  from  the  nursery 
and  the  kitchen.  Presently  a  book  of  verse  re¬ 
turns  to  Kingscroft  inscribed  thus : 
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“To  C.  G.  D.  R. 

A  merry  Christmas  to  you, 
dear  old  man,  in  your 
fir-set  Kingscroft 
with  all  its  lovely 
memories,  from  your 
ever  and  ever 

B.  C.” 

The  ink  is  faded — but  not  the  memories,  surely. 

:jc  if:  ^ 

Ten  years  later  we  meet  again.  During  the 
interim  he  has  lost  nothing  but  the  “uncle,”  being 
now  plain  Blissy.  He  and  a  be-whiskered  artist 
occupy  a  studio  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  the 
“Old  Man”  and  myself  the  other.  Kingscroft  is  a 
half -forgotten  dream,  New  York  somewhat  of  a 
suspicious  reality,  to  an  embryo  poet.  Finding 
that  the  gods  still  ate  solid  food  I  took  upon  myself 
the  role  of  a  Ganymede,  serving  up  breakfast  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  head.  It  was  a  rash  thing 
to  do,  I  see  that  now,  but  my  very  innocence  pro¬ 
tected  me  for  a  time.  Gratitude  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence,  comfort  and  economy  of  it  forestalled 
criticism — for  a  time.  Where  else  in  the  city  could 
you  have  a  meal  of  eggs,  fruit,  coffee,  rolls  and 
butter  served  in  your  room  for  twenty-five  cents? 
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How  princely  to  hop  from  the  tub  to  the  table 
clothed  only  in  bath-robe  and  bedroom-slippers! 
It  is  true,  business  was  run  on  a  strictly  cash  basis, 
but  there  was  seldom  a  time  when  one  of  the 
three  did  not  have  enough  to  go  around.  As  the 
novelty  of  the  blessing  began  to  wear  off  and  my 
proficiency  increased  with  experience,  incipient 
rebellion  broke  out.  “Verby,”  the  artist,  objected 
to  being  made  to  eat  the  roll  left  on  his  plate  the 
previous  morning;  Blissy  complained  about  the 
coffee  being  weak,  although  in  truth  I  had  added 
a  whole  tablespoonful  to  the  old  grounds ;  the  Old 
Man  inquired  as  to  the  source  of  the  butter,  which 
was  almost  fresh  and  considerably  cheaper.  But 
the  eggs  were  the  chief  bone  of  contention. 
There  is  a  vast  gulf  fixed  between  “invalid”  eggs 
and  “fresh”  eggs,  it  is  true,  especially  in  the  price. 
Although  one  took  a  risk  with  a  “fresh”  egg,  I 
felt  that  it  was  worth  it,  and  that  the  others  should 
think  so  too.  If  anything  went  wrong  I  was  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  substitute  for  it  one  “just  as  good,” 
and  at  least  three  times  out  of  four — that  is  when 
their  minds  were  off  the  subject — nothing  did  go 
wrong  so  far  as  anyone  was  aware.  However  my 
guests’  sense  of  humor  expanded  under  heat, 
their  comments  became  more  pithy  than  poetic, 
and  not  until  I  seriously  threatened  to  raise  the 
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price  on  them  to  thirty-five  cents,  backing  it  up 
with  facts  and  figures,  could  I  bring  them  to 
reason. 

One  Sunday  morning  I  discovered  that  the  coffee 
tin  was  empty.  It  was  simply  an  oversight  and 
one  that  it  was  too  late  to  rectify.  I  knew  that  if 
I  confessed  my  fault  it  would  confirm  them  in 
their  belief  of  the  justice  of  all  their  previous  quips 
and  criticisms.  Luckily  I  had  neglected  to  clean 
out  the  pot  for  several  days.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  skimp  the  water  and  give  the  concoction 
an  extra  long  boil.  The  guests  were  called,  the 
coffee  poured.  I  waited  in  outward  calm.  Bliss 
sipped  his  beverage  tentatively,  tasted  it  again 
more  confidently;  then  a  gleam  of  satisfaction 
shone  in  his  gray  eyes:  “Say,  that  is  something 
like  coffee !”  he  drawled,  and  I  saw  that  he  meant 
it.  The  others  corroborated  his  testimony;  and 
my  innocence  was  vindicated. 

I  never  divulged  the  secret  of  my  success,  nor 
did  they  ever  realize  that,  having  only  one  burner, 
I  was  compelled  to  boil  the  eggs  in  the  coffee. 
Where  ignorance  is  Bliss — 

Genius  burned  bright  on  the  diet.  Perhaps 
never  before  had  paint  and  ink  flowed  so  freely 
and  to  such  good  purpose.  This  was  the  age 
of  many  of  the  Pipes  of  Pan,  of  the  Rose  poems  and 
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of  full-page  Bruin  escapades.  Again  we  have  the 
triology,  in  changed  form,  for  Hovey  had  unex¬ 
pectedly  come  to  the  Crossroads  of  which  he  had 
so  bravely  sung: 

“  You  to  the  left  and  I  to  the  right, 

For  the  ways  of  men  must  sever — 

And  it  well  may  be  for  a  day  and  a  night, 

And  it  well  may  be  forever. 

But  whether  we  meet  or  whether  we  part 
(For  our  ways  are  past  our  knowing), 

A  pledge  from  the  heart  to  its  fellow  heart 
On  the  ways  we  all  are  going ! 

Here’s  luck ! 

For  we  know  not  where  we  are  going.” 

But  now  I  am  on  the  right  side  of  the  study  door, 
a  younger  brother,  a  Ganymede ;  and  when  Blissy 
would  stalk  into  our  studio  with  his  head  in  a 
nimbus,  his  great  feet  in  bath-slippers,  his  Demos¬ 
thenes  robe  about  him,  a  long,  damp  manuscript 
trailing  from  his  fingers,  I  too  would  crouch  on 
Mount  Olympus  and  watch  some  immortal  lyric 
being  laid  on  the  lap  of  the  gods.  Apollo  was 
inclined  to  intone  his  “Yvanhoe  Ferrara”  or 
“Song  of  the  Four  Worlds”  in  a  manner  beguiling 
to  the  senses;  but  the  judges  judged  righteous 
judgment — which  was  always  favorable — and  the 
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child  went  forth  into  a  naughty  world  clothed  with 
a  postage-stamp. 

Later  Olympus,  becoming  cramped,  was  moved 
from  Ninth  Street  to  the  glory  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
the  triology  was  gone.  Blissy  was  no  longer  an 
inhabitant  but  a  vagrom  guest.  He,  “as  the  low 
sea-wind  went  and  came,”  climbing  our  four 
flights  of  dismal  stairs  in  a  wide-brimmed  felt  and 
heelless  shoes  to  slump  languidly  into  an  easy- 
chair  at  the  top,  drop  a  few  monosyllables  and 
fade  from  sight  again.  He  was  badly  in  need 
of  the  thump  on  the  back  of  his  own  Old  Guard. 
Sometimes  however  his  gray  eyes  smiled;  some¬ 
times  his  whimsical  humor  roiled  up  from  the 
depths  to  bask  an  instant  in  the  sunshine ;  some¬ 
times  he  would  even  accept  a  volume,  one  of  his 
own,  and  chant  a  song  of  Daphne.  But  for  the 
most  part  his  contact  was  as  ephemeral  as  that 
of  a  gray  ghost.  Was  he  thinking, 

“Now  the  dark  is  at  the  door; 

N  ow  the  snow  is  on  the  hill ; 

And  for  all  I  may  deplore, 

Time  must  have  his  ancient  will — 

Mar  one  lover  more  ?  ” 

Then  the  Old  Man  crossed  the  sea  and  I  the 
border.  When  I  returned  Blissy  called  on  the 
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baby.  He  hadn’t  changed,  but  he  was  very 
timid.  The  baby  liked  his  hair,  perhaps  envied 
him  his  hair,  and  wanted  to  show  it — with  her 
fingers.  Finally  he  fled.  Once  or  twice  I 
glimpsed  him  shadowing  Broadway,  his  head  and 
hair  and  hat  well  above  the  madding  crowd; 
once  I  stumbled  upon  him  browsing  listlessly  over 
a  bookshop.  Our  words  were  all  of  the  Old  Man 
and  what  he  was  doing.  One  instinctively  sensed 
that  he  was  lonely  for  those  brave  days  of  the 
First  Triumvirate;  that  his  Pegasus  was  sagging 
under  him ;  that  he  needed  the  thump  on  the  back 
in  the  worst  way.  He  was  still  singing  of  course, — 
for  his  supper,  much  as  little  Tommy  Tucker  sang 
—but  it  was  sunk  to  a  sort  of  stage  whisper,  as  if 
he  had  come  to  doubt  Pan’s  omnipotence : 

“O  pipes  of  Pan 
Make  me  a  man, 

As  only  your  earthly  music  can ; 

And  create  in  me 
From  your  melody 

The  strength  of  the  hills  and  the  strength  of  the 
sea.” 

***** 

Another  ten  years  have  passed.  I  am  ban- 
quetting  in  a  Montreal  hotel  with  a  hundred 
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Canadian  authors,  their  publishers  and  their  wives. 
As  we  arrive  at  the  entree  I  raise  my  eyes  and  be¬ 
hold!  Blissy  stands  in  the  doorway — the  same 
old  etherealized  Lincoln,  dolled  out  in  boiled  shirt 
and  swallow-tail  it  is  true,  but  wearing  the  same 
fawn-colored  halo  and  large-featured  calm.  I 
rose  and  ran  and  broke  rudely  through  the  cordon 
flung  about  him,  and  catching  him  by  the  arm, 
twisted  him  around.  His  still  eyes  brimmed  with 
sudden  light,  like  sunlight  finding  a  crevice  in  gray 
clouds,  even  his  Ups  curled  in  the  familiar,  half- 
sardonic  way.  “What  do  you  hear  from  the  Old 
Man?”  But  the  implacable  cordon  of  convention¬ 
ality  and  respectability  tightened  menacingly,  and 
I  slipped  away. 

Presently  they  had  made  a  place  for  him  at  the 
high  table,  among  the  professional  clowns,  pro¬ 
fessorial  jugglers  and  beardless  lions  and  there, 
on  his  best  behavior,  elbows  in,  chin  up,  he  was 
compelled  to  eat  mortal  food  and  look  pleasant  for 
the  ladies.  Now  and  then  as  I  stole  a  glance  in 
his  direction,  I  thought  of  the  toy-days  of  “fir-set 
Kingscroft,  with  all  its  lovely  memories,”  when  the 
drone  of  Apollo’s  lyre,  the  Viking’s  salt-sea  shout 
and  the  Old  Man’s  high  contagious  laughter  vi¬ 
brated  under  the  study  door — the  brave  un-famous 
days  of  old;  I  thought  of  the  “moderately  good” 
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eggs  of  Ninth  Street  and  of  Sappho  and  Daphne, 
when  honor  was  handed  him  with  every  pound  of 
tea,  so  to  speak;  and  of  Fifth  Avenue  when  four 
flights  seemed  a  long  climb  to  Olympus,  and  the 
twilight  of  the  gods  still  lingered  for  a  little  about 
the  dust  of  the  sky-lights.  And  now  they  have 
snared  him  and  dragged  him  in  chains  into  the 
Colosseum  of  publicity,  like  some  sleek  and  sham¬ 
pooed  Satyr  doomed  to  dance  for  dollars.  Even 
poets  must  be  self-sustaining,  you  say,  and  perhaps 
you  are  right.  And  after  a  time  and  interminable 
speeches  of  ten-minute  length,  Blissy  rises  on  his 
hind  legs  and  dances,  with  his  tongue  of  course, 
heavily,  gracefully,  conventionally,  just  as  it  is 
expected  of  him,  and  the  crowd  claps  its  unqualified 
approval,  just  as  it  is  expected  of  them,  and  thinks 
it  very  fortunate  indeed  to  have  a  real  live  Pan, 
perhaps  the  only  genuine  Pan  in  captivity,  in  its 
midst  on  this  auspicious  occasion. 

Yes,  Pan  is  not  only  a  very,  very  famous  dancer 
now  from  Land’s  End  to  Santa  Barbara  and  back 
the  other  way,  but  has  become  at  last  a  very 
successful  dancer,  not  without  honor  even  in  his 
own  country  and  among  his  own  people,  and  it’s 
a  long  cry  from  the  days  of  Uncle  Bliss  and  the 
quest  of  the  buttered  toast. 
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OLD  KING’S 

ONE  of  my  first  discoveries,  when  I  became  old 
enough  to  discover  anything  at  all,  was 
King’s  College.  It  stood  the  width  of  Cricket 
Field  away,  moated  by  College  Pond  and  palisaded 
by  stalwart  willows  and  elms.  What  with  its 
dimensions,  its  situations,  and  its  atmosphere  of 
venerability,  appreciated,  if  not  understood,  it 
constituted  the  best  playground  in  all  the  country 
round  about.  The  fact  that  it  was  inhabited  by 
strange  men  in  black  gowns  and  square  hats,  who 
were  as  amiable  as  they  were  big,  added  zest  to 
our  explorations.  Some  of  these  we  became  very 
iitimate  with,  shouting  them  by  name  and  even 
following  them  up  long,  squeaking  stairs  to  strange- 
odored  rooms  for  crests  or  foreign  postage  stamps. 
There  we  found  they  lived  in  a  dishevelled  way  of 
their  own,  knee-deep  in  dust  and  burnt  matches 
and  textbooks;  with  flags  and  tennis  racquets  on 
the  walls,  and  cricket  bats  in  the  corners,  and  the 
window-seats  so  deep  in  assorted  “junk”  that  a 
place  had  to  be  cleared  before  one  could  sit  down. 
We  didn’t  know  that  this  was  the  “dust”  of  suc¬ 
cessive  generations,  nor  cared  we  where  this  nice 
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breed  of  man  called  “student”  came  from  or  went 
to,  or  why  he  lived  in  this  huge  gray  wooden  house 
without  parents  or  children.  We  knew  he  had  to 
work  hard,  sometimes,  just  as  though  he  were  in 
school ;  for  we  would  tip-toe  up  to  the  windows  and 
peek  in  and  see  him  sitting  in  rows,  listening  to 
some  bewhiskered  professor.  And  sometimes 
this  same  professor  would  suddenly  thrust  his 
head  from  a  doorway  as  we  sailed  down  the  corri¬ 
dors,  with  thunderous  admonitions  pertaining  to 
silence. 

Yes,  I  knew  dear  old  King’s  far  better  than  any 
mere  graduate,  from  the  mysteriously  dark  cellars, 
haunted  with  great  tin  pipes  and  bins  and  ash  piles, 
to  the  cupola  and  the  dizzying  roof  peaks,  where 
there  was  always  a  gale,  and  the  world  was  so  far 
off  it  made  one  feel  lonely.  I  discovered  an  attic 
two  hundred  feet  long,  the  length  of  the  college, 
and  so  given  up  to  dust  and  heat  and  debris  that  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time  was  all  one  desired  to  be 
there.  Once  a  student  thrust  Dick  up  there  for 
being  cheeky.  It  helped  to  make  us  all  act 
better,  I  guess. 

The  college  was  one  big  house  with  five  por¬ 
ticoes,  the  centre  one  going  right  to  the  roof,  on 
the  top  of  four  great  Ionic  columns— -wooden  ones. 
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Underneath  this  porch  were  the  “Castle  Dun¬ 
geons”  and  “Aladdin’s  Cave”  and  other  thrilling 
localities,  where  some  of  our  most  popular  tra¬ 
gedies  were  enacted  by  the  combined  personnel 
of  the  professors’  offspring.  The  first  flight  of 
steps  went  to  Dick’s  house,  for  Dick’s  father  was 
president,  and  the  last  flight  to  the  dining-room  and 
Commons  Hall  and  lecture  room,  depending  on 
the  time  of  day.  Underneath  was  Mr.  Killcup’s 
kitchen,  where  Mrs.  Killcup  and  Tilly  and  the 
cats  lived.  They  were  the  important  folk  who 
took  care  of  the  college  and  made  a  fuss  if  a  win¬ 
dow  got  broken  or  anything.  He  was  big  around 
and  red  faced,  and  kept  cows  and  horses  and  pigs 
and  turkeys.  Many  a  ride  we  had  on  his  hay-wagon 
and  many  an  adventure  with  his  live  stock — es¬ 
pecially  the  turkey  gobbler. 

Then,  at  that  end  of  the  college,  there  was  a 
little  green  lawn  where  the  biggest  and  juiciest 
dandelion  greens  grew  in  the  spring,  and  flanking 
it  a  squat  little  chapel  with  a  glorious  picture-book 
window,  and  buttresses  making  deep  hide-and- 
seek  nooks  for  that  king  of  sports.  Sometimes, 
on  great  occasions,  we  all  marched  up  from  Col¬ 
legiate  School,  below  the  hill,  dressed  in  mortar¬ 
board  hats  with  dark  and  light-blue  tassels,  and 
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so  into  the  chapel,  where  we  sat  through  a  long 
sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Frederic¬ 
ton,  and  watched  the  blue,  and  crimson,  and  purple 
window  patches  on  the  floor.  But  I  fear  that  ex¬ 
terior  memories  have  left  deeper  impressions  than 
interior  ones. 

And  just  as  fine  a  place  for  tag  and  hide-and- 
seek  was  Convocation  Hall,  half  way  down  the 
hill  from  the  college  to  the  gate.  It  was  made  of 
yellowy  sandstone  and  just  bristled  with  but¬ 
tresses.  Inside  were  wonderful  museum  trea¬ 
sures,  and  heaps  and  heaps  of  books,  even  more 
than  in  one’s  own  study  at  home.  I  didn’t  know 
that  the  library  was  “an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  valuable  one,  its  nucleus  a  gift  of  £50  by  Mr. 
Lambert  of  Boston  in  1790,”  nor  that  it  contained 
“no  less  than  eighteen  volumes  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  Aldine  Press,”  but  I  was  keenly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Encaenia  dance  was  held  here 
annually  and  that  it  provided  unlimited  cake  and 
ice  cream  for  those  too  small  to  dance.  The  world 
seemed  made  up  of  ice  cream  and  buttercups,  and 
snow-drifts,  and  crows  and  such  vital  objects  in 
those  toddling  days,  and  time  and  tide,  ancient 
history,  and  future  careers,  were  undiscovered 
continents. 

Dearly  I  loved  to  lie  face  down  in  the  tall  tangle 
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of  timothy  and  clover  of  College  Hill  and  watch 
the  bronze-backed  beetles  and  foraging  ants 
burrow  the  trackless  forest,  or,  turning  on  my  back, 
watch  the  cloud-boats  cross  the  robin’s-egg  seas 
toward  the  magic  castle  beyond  the  tree-green 
hills.  Little  I  knew  or  cared  that  before  me  lay 
King’s  Meadow  and  flat,  dyke-fenced  fields 
cleared  a  hundred  years  before  by  French  settlers 
and  thrifty  New  England  farmers  driven  from 
comfortable  homes  in  a  place  called  Massachusetts 
to  found  more  comfortable  homes  in  the  country 
of  Evangeline.  I  heard  the  yellow  warblers  and 
orioles  singing  in  Professor  Butler’s  unkempt  lilac 
hedge,  and  I  smelt  the  breath  of  sun-steamed 
vetch  and  columbines,  and  I  saw  the  crows  rocking 
in  the  elm  tops,  soot-black  against  >the  blue,  and 
everything  was  as  fresh  and  sweet  and  new  as  the 
summer  morn  itself.  What  if  the  big  gray  house 
behind  was  founded  in  the  dark  ages  of  1789  by  a 
gentleman  with  the  imposing  title  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Charles  Inglis ;  what  if  it  did  owe  its  origin 
to  United  Empire  Loyalists — eighteen  clergymen 
who  met  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  diocese  in  Nova  Scotia;  what  if,  by  virtue  of  a 
Royal  Charter  granted  by  George  III  in  1802,  in 
which  the  college  was  referred  to  as  “the  Mother 
of  an  University  for  the  education  and  instruction 
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of  youth  and  students  in  Arts  and  Faculties  to  con¬ 
tinue  forever  and  to  be  called  King’s  College,” 
it  is  the  oldest  colonial  university  in  the  British 
Empire ! 

None  of  these  heavy  facts  put  a  gloom  on 
meadow  or  building,  or  lengthened  the  faces  of  the 
rollicking  “youth  and  students”  on  the  seventy- 
nine-acre  campus.  What  if  there  were  Uniackes 
and  Hanningtons,  Binneys  and  Almons,  Medleys 
and  Haliburtons  among  them,  as  there  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be,  like  as  not!  Had 
they  not  their  own  battles  to  fight,  whether  grid¬ 
iron  or  council  chamber,  and  were  they  any  wiser 
than  their  ancestors  were  before  them?  What’s 
in  a  name  anyway  to  a  child,  who  stares  wide¬ 
mouthed  as  the  seniors  stride  by  shouting  their 
college  slogans  as  loudly  as  ever  their  ancestors 
did  their  war  cries  at  Louisburg  and  Ticonderoga? 

The  place  is  indeed  redolent  with  the  mustiness 
of  age  and  the  venerability  of  learning,  but  it  is  so 
dished  up  in  the  salt  winds  of  the  Avon  and  the 
bugling  of  bobolinks  and  the  tang  of  spruce  needles 
that  you  would  never  suspect  it  of  hiding  a  past  or 
boasting  of  a  motto  hot  from  the  fiery  pages  of 
’76 :  “Deo,  Legi,  Regi,  Gregi.”  There  would  be  no 
danger  of  the  baby  forgetting  its  fathers,  with  a 
title  like  that,  decided  the  eighteen,  and  one  has 
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only  to  question  a  King’s  man  now  to  find  that  the 
breed’s  the  same:  “For  God,  for  Law,  for  the 
King,  for  the  Race.” 

Alas!  It  seems  as  though  colleges,  even  the 
most  respectable  ones,  have  their  days  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  their  days  of  sackcloth  and  ashes.  For  some 
years  Old  King’s  went  humbly  in  the  sackcloth  of 
poverty,  and  now  I  hear  that  she  is  in  ashes,  or  at 
least  the  main  building  is.  If  I  know  her  aright, 
however,  this  is  but  the  outer  man,  and  she  will 
attain  purer  heights  from  the  ashes  of  her  dead  self. 
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HALF-PAST-EIGHT 

“in  winter  I  get  up  at  night, 

And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light, 

In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day.” 

STEVENSON  knew  how  you  lay  between  the 
cool  white  sheets  and  listened  to  the  joyous 
sounds  of  more  favored  children  playing  hide- 
and-seek  in  the  field  beside  the  house.  It  was 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  childhood.  But  in  winter 
bedtime  came  more  naturally,  after  one  had  had  a 
cozy  session  in  the  big,  flowered  armchair  before 
the  study  grate.  Tick-tock  went  the  mantel 
clock  and  the  bituminous  flames  sputtered  and 
flamed  like  little  red  demons  dancing  in  time  to 
its  tom-tom,  while  you  ignored  both  with  your  face 
in  a  book  and  your  imagination  20,000  leagues 
under  the  sea  or  with  the  heroes  of  ancient  Troy. 

At  last,  however,  would  come  the  voice  of  fate : 
“Half-past-eight,  chicks !”  You  shut  your  book  in 
the  middle  of  the  most  exciting  paragraph,  well 
knowing  from  past  experience  the  futility  of  be¬ 
seeching  for  a  quarter  hour’s  grace.  But  things 
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are  not  so  gloomy  as  they  seem.  Miss  Clark, 
tutoress  and  far  more,  has  whispered  in  your  ear 
as  you  said  good-night,  “I’ll  read  you  a  story  to¬ 
night.”  No  promise  could  be  more  gladdening  than 
that.  To  get  snuggled  down  in  the  blankets  with 
only  an  eye  and  a  tousled  mop  protruding  and  em¬ 
bark  on  a  voyage  with  Sinbad  the  Sailor  was 
luxurious  beyond  words.  It  was  perfectly  amaz¬ 
ing  how  short  a  time  it  took  to  tumble  into  bed 
on  such  a  night.  Usually  it  was  a  case  of  linger 
as  long  as  one  dared  or  until  a  command  rose  up 
from  the  lower  hall  to  “Hurry  to  bed  and  no  more 
talking!”  In  less  than  eight  minutes  Alfred  shouts 
out  “All  ready,”  and  presently  one  hears  the  soft 
swish  of  skirts  upon  the  stair  and  down  the  hall 
toward  the  nursery. 

Miss  Clark  enters.  She  is  tall  and  slim  and 
wears  a  sea-green  dress.  Both  hands  hold  the 
huge  edition  of  the  “Arabian  Nights,”  which  she 
deposits  upon  the  bed.  The  kerosene  lamp  is 
placed  on  the  trunk  near  at  hand,  the  rocker  drawn 
up  and  the  book  opened  wide  on  her  lap. 

“Let  me  see,  where  did  we  leave  off?”  she 
muses. 

“At  the  Fifth  Voyage,”  announces  Olaf  promptly. 

That  is  right,  for  the  marker  is  in  it  all  the  time 
and  she  really  did  not  need  to  ask.  It  is  in  the 
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reign  of  the  caliph,  Haroun  al  Raschid,  of  course, 
that  Sinbad  decided  to  venture  on  another  voyage. 
“The  pleasures  I  enjoyed  had  again  charms  enough 
to  make  me  forget  all  the  troubles  and  calamities 
I  had  undergone — ”  and  thus  his  adventures  start 
afresh,  adversity  coming  with  the  breaking  of  the 
roc’s  egg  and  finally  throwing  him  into  the  clutches 
of  the  terrible  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  But  he  re¬ 
turns  at  last  to  Baghdad,  “where  I  realized  vast 
sums  from  my  pepper,  wood  of  aloes,  and  pearls.” 

Toward  the  last  of  the  voyage  scenes  seem  to 
get  confused,  running  together  in  an  unaccount¬ 
able  manner  and  bringing  in  episodes  and  persons 
that  have  no  business  to  be  there,  and  although 
you  fight  courageously  to  keep  to  the  trail  the 
first  thing  you  know  you  know  nothing,  not  even 
the  blowing  out  of  the  light  and  the  receding  foot¬ 
steps  down  the  hall. 

“King  Solomon’s  Mines,”  was  about  the  most 
successful  book  in  keeping  you  awake.  Every 
way  Allan  Quartermain,  Sir  Henry  Curtiss,  and 
Captain  Good  turned  you  were  right  there  beside 
them,  watching  them  fall  into  trouble  and  out 
again  with  unflagging  zeal  and  optimism.  Allan 
could  hit  any  mark,  at  any  distance;  Sir  Henry 
was  stronger  than  the  King  of  the  Zulus,  and  the 
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Captain  never  left  his  friends  in  the  lurch,  al¬ 
though  you  could  see  that  he  didn’t  altogether  ap¬ 
prove  of  some  of  the  strange  adventures  that 
befell  him  and  would  have  given  anything  to  have 
been  back  in  his  Piccadilly  club. 

A  year  or  two  later  when  one  had  moved  to  other 
parts  and  could  sit  up  an  hour  longer,  there  were 
made-up  stories  about  the  shadowy  hearth  that 
were  just  about  as  satisfying  as  the  book  ones  had 
been.  About  half-past-eight,  when  babies  and 
dishes  were  well  out  of  the  way,  you  would  gather 
expectantly  about  your  aunt  for  a  Once  Upon  a 
Time  story  in  a  far-off  country,  where  the  worst 
people  were  never  very  bad  and  the  best  were 
“only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.”  Was  it  the 
blizzard  without,  or  the  flickering  flames  within, 
or  was  it  the  true  art  of  story-telling  that  made 
those  tales  so  gloriously  thrilling  and  left  memories 
as  bright  as  fireflies  against  the  dark  background 
of  the  past? 

Thus  most  early,  if  we  are  fortunate,  we  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  dream  dreams  and  see  visions  beyond 
the  ends  of  our  little  snub  noses,  and  throughout 
the  years  to  follow,  strive  gladly  and  confidently 
to  make  them  in  very  truth  realities.  Once  Upon 
a  Time  of  glorious  attainment  becomes  very 
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imminent  and  dungeons  fly  open  and  gloomy  keeps 
come  tumbling  down  before  your  trumpet  blast 
as  nimbly  as  they  did  in  those  brave  days  of  yore. 
Those  who  have  not  had  bed-time  stories  have 
missed  more  sparkling  gems  than  ever  came  out 
of  Ali  Baba’s  cave  or  the  palaces  of  Aladdin. 
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DICK 

MARY,  May,  and  Dick — but  the  greatest  of 
these  was  Dick.  He  was  the  brightest 
star  in  my  little  constellation  of  playmates. 
Mary  and  May  seemed  much  hedged  about  with 
formality  and  not  always  available  for  deeds  of  ad¬ 
venture  on  the  shores  of  College  Pond  and  in  the 
Devil’s  Punchbowl. 

During  the  long  summer  holidays  we  would 
drift  together  soon  after  our  porridge,  and  only 
break  up  for  meat  and  pudding,  and  again  for 
bread  and  jam,  and  even  keep  up  our  playing  until 
the  crusty  crows  had  gone  to  bed  in  the  spruces 
behind  the  house  and  the  mosquitoes  had  begun 
raiding  up  from  the  swamps  in  their  hungry  myr¬ 
iads.  Oh,  those  lingering  summer  twilights,  with 
their  long  shadows  and  scents  and  dews.  What 
a  time  for  hide-and-seek  among  the  trunks  and 
brush,  for  tag  when  it  really  got  too  dim  to  spy ! 

Our  shrill  voices  must  have  been  very  dis¬ 
concerting  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  these 
parts,  the  hard-working  crickets  and  cicadas  and 
frogs,  although  anyone  who  v/as  able  to  stay  awake 
after  nine  o’clock  could  no  doubt  have  heard  them 
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still  trilling  bravely  on  toward  the  distant  dawn. 
It  didn’t  take  long  to  get  to  bed  and  asleep  once 
you  were  called  indoors. 

Next  thing  you  knew  your  eyes  were  open  and 
staring  at  the  sunlight  squeezing  in  around  the 
blind  and  making  wonderful  Humpty  Dumpties 
on  the  ceiling  and  walls.  Out  of  bed  at  a  bound 
and  head  out  window:  sky  like  a  robin’s  egg; 
grass  as  green  as  green  paint;  spruces  cool  and 
black  and  still  lumpy  with  shadows;  scents  of  all 
the  wild  flowers  of  Meadow  Land  drifting  cool 
and  sweet  against  your  cheeks  and  lips ;  robins  and 
fly-catchers  and  swallows  and  orioles  chirping  and 
fluting  to  the  full  capacity  of  their  tiny  voices ;  dew- 
diamonds  blinking  up  at  one  from  every  leaf  and 
stem  and  petal  and  needle  and  blade.  How  could 
you  just  help  getting  out?  A  few  minutes’  breath¬ 
less  haste,  a  tiptoe  passage  down  the  tattletale 
stairs,  a  twist  of  the  doorknob  and  you  were  out 
in  the  sunshine  and  a  new  glorious  world. 

Right  after  breakfast  you  would  start  ad¬ 
venturing.  Duddy  was  too  little  to  keep  up,  but 
the  rest  of  us  would  slip  between  the  wires  that 
divided  our  country  from  the  world  and  sally  out 
upon  the  wide  prairie  of  Cricket  Field.  To  our 
right  the  horizon  was  blocked  by  a  corner  of  Col¬ 
lege  Woods  and  a  few  straggling  outposts;  to  our 
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left  lay  the  plank-walk  with  Mary’s  house  beyond 
it;  ahead,  a  wall  of  big  and  little  willows  with  the 
college  staring  over  it,  and  behind  us  our  Kings- 
croft  smothered  in  spruces.  Mary  might  see  us 
before  we  got  far  and  come  demurely  to  join  us, 
and  Dick  would  be  pretty  sure  to  be  at  College 
Pond  ahead  of  us. 

Just  exactly  how  we  would  put  in  the  whole  day 
and  a  hundred  days  like  it  would  be  telling.  Any 
child  knows  how  time  flies.  Sometimes  it  was 
bullrushes,  others  nest  hunting,  or  else  wigwam 
building,  or  cave  digging,  or  boat  sailing,  or  play¬ 
ing  store  with  empty  bottles  and  cans,  or  Indians, 
or  exploring  underground  drains  and  sewers,  or 
something  else  equally  exciting.  Mary  was  often 
shocked  at  our  behavior  (maybe  with  reason), 
whereas  Dick  was  plain  boy,  bigger  than  the  rest 
of  us  and  a  reader  of  adventure  yarns  which  he 
was  always  anxious  to  duplicate.  His  forlorn 
hopes  and  rescuing  parties  were  not  always  bril¬ 
liant  successes,  indeed  sometimes  ended  ignom- 
iniouslyfor  all  concerned.  Then  there  would  be  a 
grand  falling-out  and  a  swift  dissolution  of  partner¬ 
ship,  with  a  decision  all  around  never  to  make  up 
again.  And  we  seldom  did — that  same  day. 

I’ll  never  forget  that  awful  occasion  on  which 
a  gigantic  puffed-up  turkey  gobbler  chased  me 
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half  the  length  of  the  cricket  field,  gobbling  like 
an  express  train.  The  wire  fence  was  all  that 
saved  me.  I  dove  through,  howling  lustily,  but 
safely,  on  home  territory.  It  seems,  as  I  look 
back,  that  I  was  always  being  chased  by  some¬ 
thing  or  other.  If  it  wasn’t  by  a  bigger  boy, 
usually  Dick,  it  was  by  a  turkey  or  a  duck  or  a 
dog  or  a  cow  or  some  other  dangerous  beast. 
Once  it  was  Dick’s  father.  This  time  there  was  a 
reason.  I  won’t  say  what  I  called  him,  because 
you  see  Dick’s  father  was  a  chancellor  and  a  very 
great  personage  in  his  way,  and  even  though  he 
had  pulled  my  ears  on  numerous  occasions  he  was 
still  a  great  personage. 

It  was  premeditated.  I  had  my  line  of  retreat 
carefully  figured  out.  As  he  passed  the  Red  Gate 
and  into  the  gloom  of  the  woods,  I  flung  my  chal¬ 
lenge  and  scuttled  off  among  the  trunks.  I  could 
hear  him  thundering  after  me  like  the  very  monster 
I  had  dubbed  him.  Though  I  dared  not  look  back 
I  could  fairly  see  his  whiskers  bristling,  his  eyes 
flaming,  his  terrible  cane  threshing  the  air.  I 
dodged  sharply  here  and  there,  sought  narrow 
openings  between  trunks,  doubled  desperately 
on  my  tracks,  and  shrewdly  picking  on  a  suitable 
spruce,  leapt  for  the  lower  branches  and  pulled 
myself  up  like  a  monkey.  But  it  wasn’t  alto- 
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gether  a  bloodless  victory,  for  the  stick  reached  me 
once  as  I  went  up.  It  was  one  of  my  few  success¬ 
ful  rebellions  against  the  tyranny  of  life.  You 
see  when  Dick  and  I  would  get  into  an  argument 
it  always  ended  with  Dick  sitting  on  my  chest.  I 
used  to  tell  myself  that  some  day,  when  I  had 
caught  up,  I  would  spend  a  portion  of  my  time  sit¬ 
ting  on  his  chest — but  I  haven’t  begun  yet. 

No  matter  how  often  we  invited  one  another  to 
tea  the  event  never  grew  tame.  Mamma  would 
promise  scalloped  potatoes  (Dick’s  favorite  dish), 
and  there  would  pretty  surely  be  chocolate  layer 
cake  at  the  chancellor’s.  Birthdays  meant  parties 
whereat  all  food  restrictions  would  be  removed 
and  one  could  feast  to  repletion.  There  would  be 
real  money  and  also  a  button  in  the  cake,  which 
you  might  happen  to  get  if  you  were  lucky,  and 
could  keep  on  eating  long  enough. 

If  it  were  a  summer  or  fall  party  there  would 
be  a  glorious  bonfire  afterwards.  All  that  day  Dick 
and  your  brother  and  yourself  would  be  out  in  the 
woods  with  hatchets  hacking  down  small  firs  and 
spruces  and  piling  them  into  a  pyramid  on  the  edge 
of  Cricket  Field.  (The  balsam  stains  would  stick 
to  your  hands  for  days,  in  spite  of  butter.)  Then 
when  every  one  had  gathered  round,  Papa  would 
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scratch  a  match  on  his  boot  and  the  pile  would 
become  a  roaring  mass  of  flames  and  sparks. 

When  I  remember  how  Dick  would  beat  me  at 
everything  we  set  our  hands  to  and  bully  me  when  I 
resented  it,  I  wonder  that  we  were  such  chums. 
But  no  matter  how  inadequate  each  thought  the 
other,  we  were  never  long  apart.  What  talks 
we  had  over  books  of  adventure ;  what  blushes  over 
certain  pig-tailed  girls;  what  recallings  of  past 
escapades;  what  plans  for  future  deeds  of  valor 
when  we  had  won  to  trousers!  Well,  that  was 
many,  many  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  deeds  of 
valor  have  already  been  accomplished  (by  him) 
and  experience  has  arranged  our  affairs  a  bit  differ¬ 
ently  from  what  we  had  planned,  and  we  have 
never  yet  been  within  a  hundred  miles  of  seeing 
each  other  since,  but — well,  hang  it  all!  we  are 
still  chums,  eh,  Dick? 
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MY  GRANDFATHER 

I  COULD  write  of  the  rectory  as  profusely  and 
as  intimately  as  Hawthorne  did  of  the  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables — if  I  had  the  invitation. 
I  could  describe  the  big,  bare  brickiness  of  its 
exterior,  the  incredible  thickness  of  its  walls  and 
partitions,  its  broad,  open  fireplace  to  every 
room,  its  spiral  attic  stairs  and  its  windowless  attic 
closets  running  the  length  of  its  eaves  (the  fas¬ 
cination  of  those  closets!)  and,  with  most  satis¬ 
faction  of  all,  its  old-fashioned,  elm-encroaching 
garden  whence  a  fair  share  of  both  its  physical  and 
aesthetic  sustenance  was  derived.  But  there.  It 
is  not  of  the  old  house  that  I  would  talk,  but  of  its 
sweet  atmosphere,  its  unselfish  activity,  its  love, 
as  personified  by  one  who  dwelt  under  its  gray 
slate  roof  for  nearly  forty  years. 

To  the  world  without  he  was  affectionately 
known  as  The  Rector,  but  to  me  he  was  just 
Grampa — and  still  is.  Since  my  boyhood  days  I 
have  met  other  simple,  great-hearted  men,  and 
yet  I  still  find  it  difficult  to  admit  that  they  are 
quite  as  simple  and  as  great-hearted  as  my 
Grandfather.  He  had  that  gentle,  spiritual 
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strength  that  wins  instantly  the  trust  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  and  the  confidence  of  the  guilty.  I  have 
seen  babies  bury  their  wee  snub-nosed  faces  in 
his  thick  gray  beard  and  forget  their  miniature 
tempests,  and  I  have  heard  those  in  trouble  say 
“God  bless  you,  Rector,”  as  they  turned  to  leave 
the  house  and  most  of  their  load  behind  them. 

My  Grandfather’s  love  was  of  the  overflowing 
kind.  It  was  not  only  still  and  deep,  but  it  con¬ 
tinually  bubbled  to  the  surface  in  waves  of  merri¬ 
ment  and  jest,  turning  sour  thoughts  sweet,  and 
introspective  broodings  into  charitable  sunshine. 
He  never  laughed  at  the  world  but  always  with  it, 
and  it  was  amazing  how  ready  it  was  to  laugh 
too,  no  matter  how  wry  its  face,  the  moment  it 
came  into  the  genial  warmth  of  his  personality. 
Once  in  a  while  a  Deanery  or  a  Synod  meeting 
would  be  held  in  the  rectory  study,  with  a  generous 
spread  afterwards  in  the  basement  dining-room, 
and  though  the  first  part  of  the  gathering  would 
pass  off  in  murmurous  monotones  and  stale  tobacco 
fumes,  the  latter  part  was  always  a  rollicking  give- 
and-take  of  verbal  camouflage  tossed  along  on 
deep-throated  roars  of  appreciation.  The  big- 
limbed  country  parsons,  hard  smokers  and  hard 
jokers,  were  ever  eager  to  break  a  lance  with  their 
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host  in  these  table  tourneys,  but  though  their  de¬ 
feats  were  inevitable  they  never  seemed  to  dampen 
their  ardor  nor  impair  their  appetites.  One  or 
two  of  the  clergy  would  be  sure  to  be  put  up  for 
the  night,  while  their  moth-eaten  nags  munched 
their  oats  in  the  otherwise  deserted  stable.  That 
meant  drawing  out  the  butternut  chess  table  with 
its  sixty-four  squares  of  inlaid  wood,  and  contests 
of  immovable  ferocity  would  continue  far  into  the 
night.  Here  again  the  guests  would  enter  the 
lists  all  but  doomed  to  disaster,  for  though  the 
Rector  would  gladly  surrender  a  knight  or  a  bishop, 
or  even  a  rook,  his  indomitable  defence  and 
strategic  attacks  would  ere  long  make  good  its 
loss.  A  stranger  lacking,  I  would  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenge  myself,  and  many  a  winter’s  night  I  played 
until  my  sleep-filled  eyes  could  scarcely  distinguish 
the  red  pieces  from  the  white,  let  alone  probe  for 
eight  or  ten  moves  into  the  future.  My  intermit¬ 
tent  victories  brought  more  satisfaction  to  my 
Grandfather  than  to  myself,  I  do  believe. 

Love,  sympathy,  humor,  but  there  was  no 
cheap  sentimentality,  no  pacificism  in  the  Rector’s 
makeup.  One  day  he  threatened  to  chuck  a 
swearing  bully  into  the  river  if — but  the  cursing 
abruptly  stopped.  One  night,  long  before  my 
time,  he  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  smashing 
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wood  and  glass  and  went  down  stairs  in  his  dress¬ 
ing-gown  to  take  an  axe  away  from  a  rowdy  who 
had  sworn  that  he  was  “not  afeared  of  nobody, 
not  even  the  Parson.”  But  he  was  seldom,  if  ever, 
called  upon  to  reveal  the  strength  of  his  arm,  if  it 
were  fashioned  more  after  a  pugilist’s  than  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel’s.  He  could  hold  a  pail 
of  mortar  at  arm’s  length,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
wielded  his  paddle  at  seventy  caused  even  a 
Malicete  Indian  to  emit  a  grunt  of  approval.  Most 
of  his  spare  summer  moments,  however,  were 
spent  with  a  hoe,  between  the  vegetable  rows,  and 
the  garden  bore  pleasant  witness  to  the  skill  of 
his  husbandry.  Many  a  morning  I  would  awake 
with  the  squeak  of  the  wheelbarrow  or  the  grate 
of  the  hoe  in  my  ears  and  hurriedly  yank  on  my 
clothes  to  take  some  small  share  of  the  labor  before 
the  breakfast  bell  rang.  Weeding  with  my  Grand¬ 
father,  even  when  the  sun  was  high,  was  more  of 
a  sport  than  a  toil,  judging  by  the  amount  of  puns 
spilled  in  the  process.  By  the  way,  we  always 
planted  corn  four  to  the  hill,  following  the  ancient 
adage : 


“One  for  the  hoe, 
One  for  the  crow, 
Two  to  glow.” 
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As  for  out-and-out  sport,  handball  was  about 
the  only  game  that  the  grounds  afforded.  One 
end  of  the  house  was  windowless  as  far  up  as  the 
attic  bedroom  (my  room)  and  here  a  patch  of  soil 
was  kept  smooth  and  weedless.  “Five-five;  ten- 
ten;  fifteen-”  my  Grandfather  and  I  would  keep 
the  ball  on  bounce  and  rebound  until  October  would 
feel  like  July  and  we  were  both  ready  to  stop  and 
quench  our  thirst  in  lime-juice.  And  just  then 
the  knocker  on  the  front  door  would  pound  and 
my  Grandfather  would  hastily  slip  into  his  black 
coat  and  enter  the  house  to  receive  some  more  of 
the  parish  cares  on  his  stout  shoulders. 

It  was  not  always  one  of  his  own  congregation 
either.  Not  a  denomination  in  the  little  city  but 
contained  a  sprinkling  of  those  who  felt  the  need 
of  the  Rector’s  advice  and  sympathy  some  time 
or  another.  It  was  a  common  enough  sight  to  see 
him  walking  up  the  main  street  arm  in  arm  with 
the  Reverend  This  or  the  Reverend  That,  whose 
narrow  doctrines  ran  altogether  counter  to  his  own 
broad-visioned  Christianity.  But  his  love  was 
greater  than  creeds,  greater  than  jealousies,  and 
would  not  be  denied.  In  his  presence  people 
simply  had  to  be  true  to  their  highest  ideals 
whether  they  wanted  to  be  or  not.  Naughty 
street-corner  loafers  would  hide  their  cigarettes 
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behind  their  backs  and  curb  their  tongues  at  his 
approach;  the  vestry  would  attempt  to  still  their 
bickerings;  even  the  Bishop  would  thaw  percep¬ 
tibly  until  he  seemed  quite  human.  And  so  it 
went,  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  parish, 
cheering,  healing,  purifying,  this  force  for  right¬ 
eousness,  this  good  man’s  love. 

I  am  glad  that  I  knew  my  Grandfather  so  in¬ 
timately.  I  used  to  wish  that  the  whole  world 
could  share  this  companionship.  Perhaps  it  does ! 
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DRIVING  WITH  GRANNY 

A  WHIFF  of  wet  alder  or  the  squeak  of  wet 
harness,  and  the  past  comes  tumbling  back 
upon  one  like  an  avalanche  of  dried  flowers. 
What  matter  if  there  are  a  few  thistles  to  remind 
one  that  the  past  was  not  all  rose  clover  and  gray 
timothy;  you  can  always  pick  out  the  thistles  and 
the  hay  is  all  the  better  for  the  contrast.  Even 
Granny  had  thistles — a  tongue  sharper  than 
thistles,  but  a  heart  so  simple  and  so  big  that  when 
it  took  you  in  it  left  nothing  without  to  be  desired. 

Those  were  the  days  of  ominous  grown-ups, 
cross  dogs  and  big  boys  who  stole  your  cap  and 
brought  tears  to  your  eyes.  Luckily  you  were 
with  Granny  most  of  the  time.  Nothing  could  get 
past  her  red  calico  apron,  which  flapped  the  whole 
world  in  the  face  from  either  door,  and  when 
you  sallied  afield  in  the  shadow  of  her  small  black 
bonnet  opposition  went  down  like  tenpins,  and  you 
were  as  secure  as  though  you  were  in  the  rectory 
garden.  Sons  and  daughters  having  flown  the 
nest  you  naturally  inherited  their  shares  of  at¬ 
tention  in  addition  to  that  brand  of  love  peculiar 
to  grandmothers  in  general,  and  so  when  there  was 
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to  be  an  expedition  of  any  kind,  from  a  climb  to  the 
attic  to  a  jog  to  the  farm,  you  could  be  sure  of  being 
taken  into  partnership.  Thus  one  saw  consider¬ 
able  of  life  and  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
learning  to  be  a  scholar-gypsy  rather  than  a  par¬ 
son  and  to  find  adventure  on  every  bush. 

Almost  your  earliest  adventure  with  Granny 
clings  about  a  country  drive.  Grandpa  and  Nanny 
and  all  the  clan,  camping  out,  must  have  groceries 
from  town,  and  what  better  excuse  was  needed  for 
patronizing  the  livery  stable?  For  Granny  was  a 
great  horsewoman,  having  ridden  bareback  as  a 
child,  and  what  she  did  not  know  about  nags  she 
was  too  cute  to  reveal.  Let  the  rest  take  to  canoes. 
The  feel  of  reins  across  a  dashboard  meant  more 
to  her  than  all  the  paddles,  poles  and  tent-pegs 
in  the  province.  And  so  at  length  we  came  down 
to  the  shore  over  against  Thatch  Island  and,  be¬ 
hold!  there  was  a  breakwater  made  of  rocks  and 
planks  connecting  it  with  the  mainland.  Anyone, 
but  Granny  of  course,  would  have  hitched  the 
horse  to  a  tree  and  crossed  on  foot,  but  seeing 
that  there  was  width  for  the  wheels  and  a  foot  to 
spare  she  must  needs  drive  over,  dumfounding  the 
clan  and  inflating  her  reputation  throughout  the 
countryside.  It  was  a  glorious  occasion.  Since 
then  the  breakwater  has  become  badly  mauled 
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by  ice  and  freshets,  but  you  can  still  point  out  the 
place  with  pride  and  maybe  a  detail  or  two  thrown 
in  by  way  of  corroboration. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  Uncle  Thede  essayed 
to  be  a  farmer,  with  a  horse,  a  cow,  a  pig  and  a 
hatch  of  chickens.  Garry  had  the  feet  and  figure 
of  a  plow  horse,  but  his  uses  were  manifold. 
Sometimes  he  was  a  driver,  sometimes  a  hunter, 
sometimes  even  a  farm  horse,  but  you  personally 
seldom  saw  him  except  when  squeezed  between 
the  buggy  shafts  and  clumping  along  at  a  good  four 
miles  an  hour.  He  could  cover  the  twenty  miles 
dividing  Aldergarth  and  the  rectory  in  seven  hours 
straight,  in  spite  of  steep  hills,  broken  culverts 
and  roadside  tete-a-tetes.  To  you,  whose  feet 
dangled  midway  between  seat  and  floorboards, 
the  pace  was  terrific  enough,  demanding  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  both  hands  at  every  “thank-you-ma’am.” 
Garry  had  the  makings  of  a  philosopher.  He 
never  got  excited,  never  complained,  even  when 
pebbles  rolled  from  under  him,  bringing  him  to  his 
knees.  “Hold  up,  there,”  admonished  Granny 
twenty  times  to  the  minute;  but  whether  it  was 
hold  up  or  get  up,  or  anything  but  whoa  up,  it  was 
all  the  same  to  Garry,  who  forged  stolidly  ahead 
without  even  a  switch  of  acknowledgment. 

Granny  was  a  true  democrat.  No  farmer’s  rig 
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could  get  by  without  an  exchange  of  formalities. 
“Good  morning,”  bows  Granny  in  her  sweetest 
manner,  and  “Good  day  to  yer,  Mum,”  returns  the 
stranger,  touching  his  brim  with  his  whip.  You 
wondered  how  Granny  came  to  know  so  many 
people.  But  when  it  was  a  country  parson,  no 
matter  what  the  denomination,  the  road  would  be 
blocked  to  traffic  for  ten  minutes  at  least. 

Yes,  though  the  drive  was  long  there  was  al¬ 
ways  something  to  sustain  the  interest,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  herd  of  black-and-white  cows, 
looking  exactly  like  your  Noah’s  ark  ones  and 
filling  the  roadway  with  switching  tails  and 
crumpled  horns,  or  a  flock  of  hissing  geese,  or  an 
inhospitable  mongrel  warning  us  to  be  gone. 
But  you  were  glad  to  arrive  at  the  halfway  brook 
and  the  old  lumber  mill  with  the  brambles  sprout¬ 
ing  through  the  rusty  boilers.  While  Garry  sucked 
at  the  icy  shallows  you  opened  up  the  lunch  bas¬ 
ket  and  spread  out  the  jam  sandwiches  and  fruit. 
After  food  you  would  lie  flat  and  press  your  face 
against  the  topaz  water,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  officious  minnows  as  you  drank.  A  kingfisher 
would  scold  you  as  it  flashed  past;  maybe  a  little 
emerald  frog  would  flop  the  water  a  few  inches 
from  your  nose.  It  was  a  wonderful  spot. 

“Come  now,  Garry,”  encouraged  Granny, 
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picking  up  the  reins,  and  you  stumbled  over  the 
ford  and  through  the  corduroyed  alder-swamp. 
One  talked  little  on  such  a  trip ;  there  was  too  much 
to  see  and  think  about.  Granny  would  point  out 
a  racing  chipmunk  or  a  motionless  partridge  or 
rabbit  in  the  underbrush,  but  most  of  her  conver¬ 
sation  was  with  Garry  or  the  passing  stranger. 
Thus  you  got  on  familiar  terms  with  many  a  road¬ 
side  flower  and  bird  and  as  for  damp  twilight  odors 
you  could  interpret  them  all  again  with  your 
eyes  shut  tight — cedars  and  alders,  ferns  and  bull- 
rushes  and  mucky  ponds  choked  with  arrowheads. 
Then  the  red  west  would  begin  to  cool,  showing 
a  thin  lemon-rind  of  moon  in  its  midst,  and  it  was 
cozy  to  snuggle  as  close  to  Granny  as  you  could. 
The  road  had  become  very  wild,  with  spruces  on 
either  flank  and  few  clearings  to  put  them  in  their 
place.  But  at  last  you  came  to  the  crossroads  and 
the  little  white  church  and  the  schoolhouse  the 
size  of  a  doll’s  house,  and  turning  to  the  left  began 
to  recognize  old  landmarks,  such  as  the  Swartze’s 
cattle,  the  Jones’  maples  and  the  Monteiths’ 
barn. 

Suddenly  a  gleam  from  the  study  lamp  pierced 
the  thinning  alders  and  you  heard  your  uncle  shout 
at  the  sound  of  your  wheels.  Garry  went  through 
the  gate  almost  at  a  run.  Then  it  was  open  arms 
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and  dancing  dogs  and  pancakes  with  molasses — 
what  more  would  you  want  after  a  long  drive? — 
and  finally  a  slow  stumble  to  the  slant-ceiled  bed¬ 
room,  where  through  the  small  window  you  could 
sniff  the  night  smells  and  stare  out  over  an  endless 
dark  sea  of  saplings. 
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NAN 

GROWTH  in  understanding  means  growth 
in  gratitude.  As  time  passes  one  grows  ever 
more  appreciative  of  blessings  previously  ig¬ 
nored  or  perhaps  taken  too  entirely  for  granted.  I 
know  I  always  accepted  Nan  as  a  family  institution 
— something  necessary  to  its  welfare,  its  com¬ 
pletion,  and  therefore,  of  course.  But  then, 
children  are  inclined  to  take  their  parents,  their 
baby  brother,  even  the  house  cat,  in  this  same  in¬ 
evitable  manner,  so  perhaps  I  was  not  so  excep¬ 
tional  after  all.  I  certainly  knew  Nan  as  early 
in  the  game  as  I  knew  my  mother,  for  she  was  al¬ 
ways  just  there,  doing  things  for  others — and  of 
course  I  was  not  slow  to  enroll  myself  in  that  care¬ 
less  army  of  others. 

A  few  years  later,  when  I  had  attained  to  the 
questioning  age,  I  discovered  that  she  had  come 
into  the  family  when  my  father  was  a  small  lad, 
and  had  had  a  finger  in  the  domestic  pie  from  that 
day  forth,  seeing  its  dimensions  double  and  treble, 
slide  from  a  country  platter  to  a  city  plate,  crispen 
in  the  heat  of  vicissitudes  and  experience,  and 
finally  burst  its  crust  and  scatter  into  a  flock  of 
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sweet-throated  songsters — quite  like  the  black¬ 
bird  pie  of  classical  fame. 

As  everybody  knows,  bringing  up  other  people’s 
children,  like  the  policeman’s  life,  “is  not  a  happy 
lot”  always.  But  Nan’s  virtues  were  more 
than  equal  to  the  occasion.  Her  patience  seemed 
proof  against  the  noisiest  tantrums,  her  love  rose 
clear  and  serene  over  every  baby  blunder,  her 
strength  of  purpose  and  of  body  never  seemed  to 
weaken.  She  had  a  poise  that  in  all  the  long  years 
I  never  once  saw  ruffled.  Perhaps  twice  in  her 
life  she  felt  the  situation  demanded  something 
more  materialistic  than  voice,  and  so  she  con¬ 
scientiously  applied  that  something,  and  though 
I  was  not  around  on  these  memorable  occasions  I 
am  confident  that  they  were  carried  through  with 
the  same  simple  directness  that  distinguished  all 
Nan’s  activities.  It  is  true  that  one  argument 
against  a  premature  rising  for  a  fishing  trip  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  front  side  of  a  wire  hairbrush,  but 
that  was  due  entirely  to  the  state  of  darkness  and 
not  to  malice  aforethought,  and  she  was  quite 
blissfully  ignorant  of  the  pointedness  of  her 
argument  at  the  time. 

The  kitchen  at  the  rectory  was  in  the  basement. 
It  was  broad  and  low-ceiled  and  contained  one 
of  those  wood-burning  cooking  stoves  whose  ovens 
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are  simply  a  protuberance  in  the  pipe.  This  was 
the  most  important  room  in  the  house.  Here 
originated  puddings  and  pies  and  cakes  whose 
equal  could  not  be  found  in  three  counties,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  huge  earthenware  mixing  bowls  to  scrape 
and  followed  by  very  black  tins  and  pots  to  wash. 
Nan  was  never  far  from  this  locality  during  the 
forenoon,  and  if  you  came  in  hungry  or  thirsty 
you  had  only  to  call  down  the  crooked  narrow 
stairs,  “Can  I  have  something  to  eat  (or  drink)?” 
when  a  plate  of  gingerbread  or  a  piece  of  pumpkin 
pie  or  a  glass  of  root  beer  would  promptly  material¬ 
ize.  If  Nan  wasn’t  around  one  could  slip  into  the 
damp  brick-floored  pantry,  open  the  wire-doored 
cupboards  and  forage  for  oneself.  There  was 
always  something  to  find!  Opposite  was  the 
“hogshead  room”  (though  I  never  saw  a  hogshead 
in  it)  where  quarters  of  beef  were  hung  and  a  big 
ice  chest  held  crocks  of  country  butter  and  country 
eggs.  Nan  seemed  to  hold  silent  sway  over  this 
semi-subterranean  region,  just  as  my  grandfather 
did  over  the  main  floor,  and  my  grandmother  over 
the  second  story  and  the  attic. 

Of  course,  it  wasn’t  all  clover.  There  was  dish¬ 
washing,  for  instance,  and  the  family  was  always 
large.  But  it  was  no  little  satisfaction  to  see  if  one 
couldn’t  wipe  as  fast  as  the  other  could  wash  and 
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tidy  up,  and  afterwards  there  was  a  glow  of  pride 
in  accomplishment  that  compensated  one  for  being 
parted  a  little  longer  from  his  Ballantyne  or  Henty. 
And  no  matter  how  much  you  did  for  Nannie,  you 
could  never  do  as  much  for  her  as  she  could  do  for 
you — there  were  no  two  ways  about  that.  How 
many  miles  of  steps  she  took  on  her  labors  of  love, 
how  many  mountains  of  stairs  she  climbed  from 
cellar  to  attic  with  laden  tea  trays,  how  deep  a 
lake  of  beef  tea  and  hot  lemonade  she  brewed, 
how  wide  a  plain  of  buttered  toast  and  muffins  and 
cookies  she  spread,  who  would  hazard  a  guess? 
For  if  anything  went  wrong  Nan  was  the  one 
who  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  it.  Nan  did 
this  and  Nan  did  that,  and  long  after  others  were 
abed  and  asleep  Nan  always  seemed  still  to  be 
doing  it. 

Nan  seldom  laughed  or  joked,  but  she  had  a 
never-ending  sense  of  humor,  just  the  same. 
When  the  rest  of  us  had  waxed  uproarious  in  our 
mirth,  Nan  would  still  be  serene.  But  a  lull  in 
the  storm,  and  she  would  likely  drop  a  remark 
that  was  as  delicious  as  it  was  naive.  Our  family 
reunions  and  consequent  revellings  would  have 
been  shorn  of  much  of  their  zest  if  Nail  had  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  an  active  role.  If  the  game  were 
whist  she  always  succeeded  in  playing  the  wrong 
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card  in  the  right  place;  if  “coffee-pot”  or  “char¬ 
acters”  she  invariably  upset  the  house  by  blurting 
out  the  secret  word  with  an  air  of  perfect  inno¬ 
cence;  if  charades — and  the  evening  usually 
ended  with  a  charade — her  impersonation  of  Lady 
This  or  the  Duchess  of  That  would  be  very  apt 
to  disrupt  her  fellow  players  as  well  as  the  audi¬ 
ence,  to  the  loss  of  brilliant  impromptu  speeches, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  key  to  the  plot. 

Nan  never  bothered  her  head  about  making 
personal  preparations  for  picnics  or  camping 
parties,  but  gave  all  her  time  to  attending  to  the 
general  commissariat,  and  so  when  it  came  to  the 
inevitable  and  exciting  bathing  time  she  took  the 
water  in  whatever  rig  came  handiest.  I  have  seen 
her  splashing  about  in  a  pink  flannelette  night¬ 
gown,  with  a  red  bandana  about  her  head,  and 
enjoying  herself  immensely,  if  unemotionally. 
Not  that  folks  were  not  willing  to  share  all  that 
they  possessed  with  her.  Quite  the  opposite. 
But  a  slightly  contemptuous  toss  of  the  chin  would 
usually  repulse  their  efforts  to  “bother”  them¬ 
selves  on  her  account.  “This  is  good  enough,” 
she’d  say,  or,  “I’m  all  right,”  so  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  know  just  how  to  be  of  service.  Nan’s 
happiness  seemed  to  subsist  on  helping  others, 
not  on  being  helped. 
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Unobtrusive,  but  indispensable;  saying  little, 
but  doing  a  lot ;  ignored  by  the  worldly,  but  adored 
by  the  understanding;  quiet,  grave  and  always 
loving — this  is  a  hint  of  what  Nannie  was  (and 
always  will  be)  to  the  Clan,  to  its  friends,  and  to 
those  neighbors  who  had  eyes  to  see  a  jewel  of 
true  worth  in  a  humble  setting. 
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THE  rain  is  drumming  on  the  eaves,  tossing 
the  leaves  and  spattering  from  every  roof, 
just  as  it  did  around  the  old  brick  rectory 
in  those  toy  days  of  long  ago,  when  the  rooms  were 
filled  with  shadow  and  the  scent  of  new-picked 
peonies  and  there  was  nothing  at  all  for  a  little 
lad  to  do.  Then  Granny  would  replace  her  darn¬ 
ing  needle  in  its  cushion,  roll  the  socks  together 
and  put  them  in  the  sock-bag,  place  the  work- 
basket,  the  immaculately  neat  workbasket,  on 
the  bureau,  and  light  a  lamp.  There  was  to  be 
an  exploring  party  to  the  attic  closets. 

The  stairs  thither  were  not  like  ordinary  stairs 
that  went  straight  up  and  had  bannisters,  but  they 
were  very  narrow  and  wound  like  those  in  a  tower, 
and  the  high,  curving  walls  beside  them  were 
plastered  with  colored  pictures  cut  from  magazines. 
I  would  go  ahead — not  too  far  ahead — and  Granny 
would  follow  with  excessive  slowness  and  the 
light.  There  was  a  skylight  directly  over  the 
stairs  where  the  elm  tips  tapped  and  whispered 
in  a  most  mysterious  manner,  and  the  attic  was 
dark  and  had  a  sloping  ceiling.  There  was  a  room 
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at  either  end.  The  nearest  had  a  low  door, 
painted  red.  The  latch  was  pretty  high  but 
Granny  lifted  it. 

Inside  there  were  gloomy  bookshelves  stuffed 
with  dusty  books  and  a  deep  window-seat,  wide 
enough  to  curl  up  on  and  watch  the  robins  among 
the  leaves;  but  before  all  there  were  two  more 
doors,  under  either  slope,  doors  not  over  four  feet 
high,  that  let  one  into  cobwebby  treasure  caves 
among  the  rafters.  And  in  we  went,  Granny 
stooping  double  and  I  breathless  at  her  skirt. 
You  must  not  move  around  much  or  you  would 
bump  your  head.  You  don’t  need  to.  Trunks 
and  boxes  were  near  the  door  and  other  mys¬ 
terious  objects  lie  scattered  among  them.  You 
had  seen  them  before  but  they  were  still  mys¬ 
terious,  wonderful:  a  broken  cricket-bat,  a  rusty 
sword,  gnarled  canes  cut  by  your  big  uncles, 
a  conch  shell,  tall  Indian  paddles  warped  and 
splintered  with  use,  curious  fossil  rocks  and, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  treasure  of  all,  a 
glass-covered  wooden  box  filled  with  birds’  eggs. 
Was  it  the  smell  and  glimmer  of  burning  kerosene, 
or  the  fine  roar  of  the  rain  on  the  slates  so  close 
above  your  head,  or  the  dust  and  darkness  of 
cramped  quarters,  or  was  it  simply  a  six-year 
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imagination  that  transformed  these  homely  bric-a- 
brac  into  the  glorious  relics  of  an  Ali  Baba? 

While  you  handled  and  gloated  to  your  heart’s 
content,  asked  many  questions  and  wove  mar¬ 
vellous  Jack-the-Giant-Killer  adventures  wherein 
the  giant  was  mightily  discomfited,  Granny  would 
paw  over  time-worn  woolens  and  faded  calicos, 
socks,  suits  and  sunbonnets,  with  great  purpose. 
Then  I  took  it  for  granted  as  a  part  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  housework,  but  now  I  know  that  it  was  only 
a  part  of  her  love  for  a  little  grandson. 

Finally  we  would  emerge  from  one  cave  and 
plunge  into  the  other.  Here  there  were  fewer 
treasures  but  even  more  cobwebs  and  dust  and 
books  and  boxes.  The  books  were  all  on  religious 
topics  and  empty  of  illustration,  but  the  bindings 
were  of  leather  and  the  leaves  yellow  as  parch¬ 
ment.  As  you  picked  one  up  and  smelt  it  there 
was  a  scratchy  thump  behind  you  in  the  darkness. 
“What  was  that?”  you  gasp.  “Rats,”  answers 
Granny  in  a  matter-of-fact  voice,  as  though  rats 
were  nothing  but  cats.  However,  you  continue  to 
stare  with  delicious  dread,  hoping  to  see  one. 

One  of  the  boxes  holds  Aunt  Jean’s  toys. 
Aunt  Jean  is  a  lovely  woman  whom  no  one  has 
ever  known  to  be  cross  and  who  wears  her  hair 
parted  in  the  middle  like  a  boy.  She  must  have 
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been  very  little  once  and  sat  on  the  floor  and 
played  house ;  for  here  are  wee  bamboo  and  wicker 
chairs  and  tables,  tin  dishes  covered  with  painted 
flowers,  funny  old-fashioned  dolls’  clothes,  and 
even  a  broken  doll  or  two.  You  can  only  look  at 
these  things,  not  play  with  them,  least  of  all  carry 
them  down  the  stairs,  for  Aunt  Jean  has  some 
peculiar  reason  for  keeping  them  and  not  even 
Granny  likes  to  disobey  her. 

“That’s  all/’  says  Granny  at  last,  slamming 
down  a  trunk  lid  and  picking  up  the  lamp.  But  you 
find  it  still  gloomy  in  the  outer  room,  with  the 
water  thumping  the  roof  harder  than  ever  and  the 
four  window  panes  streaming  tears.  So  you  fetch 
your  gaudy  “Mother  Goose”  and  Granny  draws 
you  into  her  lap  and  begins  at  the  beginning  and 
reads  it  as  it  comes  in  a  sing-song  voice  that 
merges  cozily  with  the  rain,  until — ting-a-ling-ling 
tinkles  faintly  from  the  lower  regions  and  you 
begin  the  long,  slow  descent  down  three  flights 
of  stairs  to  the  basement  dining-room. 
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IF  IT  had  been  in  England  it  would  have  been  a 
“walled”  garden;  being  in  Canada  it  was  only 
“fenced.”  The  big  brick  Rectory,  with  out¬ 
buildings,  closed  in  one  end;  the  Deanery  fence 
the  other.  The  picket  fence  and  cottage  of  the 
Auditor-General  flanked  it  on  the  east,  and  a 
jumble  of  woodsheds,  fences  and  house  backs 
flanked  it  on  the  west.  Not  a  very  romantic 
neighborhood,  you  say,  but  then,  like  the  biblical 
platter,  it  was  the  inside  that  really  mattered. 
That  held  enough  romance  and  beauty  and  sweet 
association  to  touch  the  most  prosaic  heart  to 
gladness. 

As  you  emerged  from  the  Rectory’s  dark  interior 
on  to  the  back  verandah,  your  eye  would  sweep 
the  whole  garden  at  a  glance.  On  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left  towered  a  few  great  elms.  They 
grew  so  high  and  spread  so  wide  that  their  finger 
tips  would  stroke  the  slates  of  the  roof  when  the 
south  wind  blew  and  even  reach  over  to  the  city 
elms  without.  A  broad  path  led  straight  from  the 
steps  to  the  Deanery  fence,  cutting  the  garden  in 
two.  If  you  were  a  stranger,  you  would  be 
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expected  to  ignore  the  invitation  of  hammocks  and 
tree-seats  until  you  had  explored  the  true  garden 
beyond.  This  began  half  way  down  the  path, 
where  the  latter  squeezed  between  two  ancient 
clumps  of  purple  lilacs.  (How  these  clumps  did 
scent  and  hum  when  June  was  there!)  Now  you 
find  yourself  between  two  broad  borders  of  your 
most  ancient  and  humble  friends,  whose  names 
alone  will  start  the  memories  effervescing  on  a 
cold  winter’s  night — petunias,  bachelor’s  buttons, 
marigolds,  yellow  lilies,  poppies,  pansies,  migno¬ 
nette.  And  roses — of  course  roses:  little  dainty 
yellow  ones  and  white  ones,  and  deep  blush  roses, 
and  off  in  a  corner,  keeping  bad  company  with  some 
wild  plums,  a  big  bush  of  cinnamon  roses  that, 
perhaps,  were  best  of  all. 

But  to  keep  to  the  path:  before  you  struck  the 
boards  of  the  Deanery  fence — which,  by  the  way, 
were  hidden  from  view  by  a  dense  high  wall  of 
Russian  artichokes — you  had  to  step  around  the 
trunk  of  a  Siberian  crab-apple,  and  in  stepping  you 
could  scarcely  help  finding  yourself  in  a  tiny  rustic 
summer  house  quite  roofed  and  walled  in  by  wild 
grape  vines.  A  marvellous  place,  this,  to  get  away 
by  oneself  to  dream.  The  gray-green  gloom  was 
as  cool  and  moist  on  the  hottest  day  as  the  inside 
of  a  water-bottle.  Sometimes  Nan,  with  a  plate 
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of  gingerbread  and  a  glass  of  lime-juice,  would  dis¬ 
cover  you  there,  but  even  that  didn’t  disturb  the 
atmosphere  of  mystery  and  magic  to  any  serious 
extent. 

If  it  were  Saturday  morning,  or,  better  still, 
during  the  holidays,  you  would  likely  see  a  young 
lad  and  a  younger  grandfather  hoeing  and  weeding 
beyond  the  peony  clumps,  where  the  clean,  straight 
lines  of  carrots  and  salsify  and  Windsor  beans 
began.  The  lad  would  be  coatless  and  sleeve¬ 
less,  but  the  grandfather  invariably  wore  his  long 
gray-black  clerical  coat  and  grayer  “shovel”  hat. 
Those  were  the  days  when  the  smell  of  good  damp 
garden  loam  put  their  indelible  stain  upon  one’s 
memory,  so  that  every  spring  now  becomes  a  re¬ 
newal  of  sweet  garden  associations.  Shut  your 
eyes,  and  you  can  see  the  black  shadow-patches 
beneath  the  currant  bushes  and  rhubarb  leaves, 
hear  the  piping  of  the  robins  in  the  great  elms  over¬ 
head,  smell  the  steaming  soil  and  get  a  whiff  off 
the  honeysuckle  tangle,  feel  the  warm  breath  of 
the  sun  on  your  closed  eyelids  and  the  backs  of 
your  hands.  Your  grandfather’s  hearty  shout  of 
mirth  dispels  your  dream — but  then  it  isn’t  your 
grandfather!  No  matter,  the  peace  and  the 
homely  labor  and  the  love  that  brooded  over  that 
little  patch  of  world  has  not  been  lost ! 
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Each  season  seemed  to  deal  kindly  with  the 
old  garden,  altering  it  but  not  disfiguring  it,  and 
which  “atmosphere”  was  most  enchanting  to  the 
lad  who  soaked  therein  might  now  be  hard  to  say. 
Spring  was  like  this :  buds  and  tender  leaves  creat¬ 
ing  an  ever-thickening  green  mist  among  the 
lilacs  and  chokecherries  and  elm-scratched  sky; 
black  earth  steaming  as  it  turned  before  the  fork ; 
sun  hot  behind  the  barn  and  winds  chilly  out  in 
the  open;  wheelbarrow  and  garden  tools  and 
seed-box  daily  in  evidence,  and  long  twilights 
that  kept  one  late  out  of  doors  to  sniff  the  poign- 
antly-sweet  breath  from  Nature’s  great  cauldron. 
The  song  of  the  sunset  robin  mingled  with  the 
distant  shouting  of  children,  and  as  for  the  song 
in  your  heart — 

“The  music  is  within,  and  it’s  oh,  too  sweet  to  sing ! 
For  it  stirs  one  like  the  south-wind  blowing  up  the 
birds  of  spring; 

For  it  stirs  one  like  the  night-wind  when  it  draws 
the  hosts  of  June, 

Dancing  northward  through  the  willows  by  a  high 
wet  moon.” 

And  summer  was  like  this :  gray,  cool  shadows 
below  the  elms — where  the  hammocks  hung — 
and  the  shrubbery  so  ruffed  up  with  leaves  and 
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blossoms  that  the  garden  seemed  but  half  its 
lawful  size.  No  longer  did  the  eye  meet  the 
brown  earth,  except  on  the  narrowing  paths,  for 
the  tomatoes  and  beans  and  corn  and  potatoes  had 
quite  taken  possession  of  their  domain,  and  the 
flowers  of  theirs,  and  the  Deanery  fence  had  re¬ 
tired  behind  its  wall  of  artichokes,  and  the  grape 
vine  was  invading  the  upper  reaches  of  the  crab- 
apple  tree,  and  as  for  our  good  neighbors,  their 
houses,  these  were  gently  pushed  back  into  their 
own  precincts  by  a  ten-foot  hedge  of  hop  vines. 
The  Rectory  garden  had  this  peculiarity:  while 
few  could  spy  upon  it  all  could  walk  into  it,  for 
it  was  as  modest  as  it  was  beautiful,  and  as  digni¬ 
fied  as  it  was  hospitable. 

But  with  autumn  this  shyness  would  depart. 
Off  would  come  all  these  veils  and  draperies  of 
green  and  yellow  until  the  garden  was  stripped 
to  its  boards  and  pickets  and  black  stems  and  bare 
soil,  and  the  neighbors’  barns  and  woodsheds  could 
stare  upon  it  to  their  hearts’  content.  Still,  its 
joy  had  not  departed,  for  now  there  were  golden 
balls  on  the  crab  to  shake  down,  and  big  rosy- 
skinned  potatoes  to  fork  up,  and  dried  corn  stalks 
and  billows  of  fallen  leaves  to  rake  together  and 
burn.  During  October,  indeed,  the  whole  town 
would  smell  of  this  leaf-smoke,  and  as  the  cold 
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shadows  deepened  you  caught  the  glow  of  little 
fires  in  every  yard  and  street. 

And  as  for  winter,  it  was  all  “white  magic”— 
a  counterpane  of  ice  crystals  tucked  snugly  over 
a  snow-feather  bed  that  was  three  feet  deep  at 
least,  and  downy  pillows  on  each  big  limb  and 
stump,  and  stray  down  and  feathers  among  the 
shrubbery  and  rustling  vine  stems.  Brown  arti¬ 
choke  lances  stood  in  serried  ranks  toward  the 
back  of  the  garden,  and  a  few  tips  of  gooseberry 
bush  pierced  the  counterpane  in  the  foreground. 
You  could  almost  step  over  the  Deanery  fence — 
just  one  hitch  and  it  was  done.  You  tramped 
about  on  your  snowshoes  over  a  buried  wealth 
of  sleeping  flowers,  as  indifferent  as  a  Captain 
Kidd  sailing  over  a  sunken  treasure  ship.  And 
this  was  the  time  of  thrilling  snowball  fights,  when 
factions  would  gather  from  all  points  of  the  block 
and  invade  the  garden  with  devastating  shouts 
and  armfuls  of  stinging  projectiles.  In  case  of 
defeat,  however,  you  could  always  fall  back  on 
the  outbuildings,  where  the  enemy  would  come 
under  the  direct  eye  and  tongue  of  your  grand¬ 
mother,  and  the  situation  would  be  suddenly 
reversed.  I  wonder  who  is  digging  up  the  garden 
this  spring.  If  he  finds  a  button  it’s  pretty 
surely  mine ! 
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GOOD  TIMES 

IT  IS  any  day,  any  month  of  the  year — for  what 
are  seasons  among  friends,  or  hot  and  cold 
to  those  whose  hearts  blow  always  warm? — 
when  word  goes  round  among  the  clan  that  the 
Rectory  is  entertaining.  That  means  four  hours 
of  undiluted  joy,  of  unrestrained  exuberance,  a 
democracy  of  action  that  sets  aside  little  differ¬ 
ences  of  age  and  relationship  and  tumbles  every 
one  helter  skelter  into  the  common  basket  of 
enjoyment.  There  are  the  MacDonalds  of  Little 
Glencoe;  the  O’Finnertys — a  hundred  years  out 
of  Dublin;  the  Blisses — come  up  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  ’76;  the  DeLancey  Robinsons — with 
equal  right  to  U.E.L.  after  their  names;  the  Rec¬ 
tor’s  immediate  descendants,  three  generations 
of  them,  and  a  few  favored  individuals  claiming 
allegiance  solely  through  the  bonds  of  love. 

There  is  no  master  of  ceremonies.  Possibly 
the  youngest  and  noisiest — probably  yourself — 
shouts  for  “My  ship  came  home  from  India,”  and 
the  evening  is  off  to  a  glorious  start.  How  the 
dust  flies  from  the  flowered  carpet  and  the  black 
horsehair  sofa !  How  the  knickknacks  tremble  on 
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whatnot  and  mantel!  How  the  framed  pictures 
of  the  animals  disembarking  from  the  ark  and  of 
Abraham  offering  up  Isaac  sway  on  their  wires 
until  they  hang  askew !  And  this  is  the  drawing¬ 
room  where  one  came  and  went  sedately  on  or¬ 
dinary  week-days,  careful  not  to  disarray  furniture 
or  leave  a  cushion  awry!  Grandpa’s  explosive 
gusts,  that  would  have  shaken  walls  less  thick, 
are  topped  by  shrieks  and  children’s  trebles, 
till  all  is  drowned  in  general  pandemonium,  and 
tolerant  neighbors  half  a  block  off  shake  their 
heads  sympathetically  over  their  knitting. 

Granny  alone  holds  aloof,  silent,  austere,  ap¬ 
preciative.  It  is  she  alone  who  hears  and  answers 
the  door  knocker  and  keeps  an  outlook  on  the 
domestic  cares  of  this  life.  The  rest  of  us  would 
have  been  oblivious  to  earthquake,  thinking  no 
doubt  it  was  our  own  concocting.  Even  the  black 
silk  gentility  of  Aunt  Mary  and  the  immaculate 
aloofness  of  Aunt  Susie  would  bend  and  spill 
over  like  tallow  candles  on  a  hot  day ;  and  the  Rev. 
Alexander  McNab  would  come  out  from  the  covert 
of  his  great  sandy  beard  and  frolic  with  the  laity 
in  the  glare  of  the  kerosene  lamps. 

And  after  the  “ship  from  India”  has  been  laden 
with  everything  that  begins  with  P,  from  pies  to 
pickaninnies,  and  every  one  has  been  caught  at 
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least  thrice,  interest  shifts  successively  to  coffee- 
pot,  characters  and  post-towns.  Then  someone 
proposes  blow  the  feather  and  rushes  away  to  rob 
a  pillow.  Granny  has  a  big  linen  sheet  all  ready  to 
hand.  We  sit  on  the  floor,  tuck  the  sheet  under  our 
chins  and  blow  the  feather  about  like  thistle-down 
in  a  gale,  while  “It,”  rushing  wildly  around,  finally 
tumbles  into  the  circle  in  his  effort  to  capture  it. 
Who  will  ever  forget  that  glorious  occasion  when, 
collecting  breath  for  a  regular  nor’wester,  your 
intake  swept  the  feather  into  your  mouth  and 
started  everyone  looking  for  it?  You  were 
laughing  too  hard  to  account  for  the  disappearance, 
but  when  you  finally  extracted  the  mite  of  down, 
too  bedraggled  ever  to  be  nimble  again,  the  up¬ 
roar  broke  all  precedent. 

At  last  comes  charade,  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
the  evening.  Captains  are  nominated  and  sides 
chosen.  While  the  first  troupe  is  down  in  the 
basement  or  back  in  the  study  choosing  their  word 
and  making  up,  the  second,  comprising  the  audi¬ 
ence,  is  deep  in  the  dramatic  value  of  words, 
plots  and  persons.  Silence,  as  Nanny  and  Aunt 
Nain,  draped  in  shawls  and  curtains  and  ob¬ 
viously  tourists,  enter  the  room  and  engage  in 
an  animated  conversation  over  the  Duke  de 
Flapperjack.  Seldom  do  professionals  receive 
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such  flattering  attention  or  such  applause  over 
impromptu  witticism.  In  swaggers  Captain  Belay- 
ingpin,  so  togged  out  in  lady’s  cloak,  tea-cosy 
helmet,  and  breadknife  cutlass  that  you  would 
scarcely  recognize  him  for  your  Uncle  Thede. 
He  reminds  you  of  Long  John  Silver  and  livens 
things  considerably  for  both  the  heroine  and  the 
house.  Before  the  three  syllables  are  over  there 
is  enough  action  and  local  color  to  satisfy  a  Third 
Avenue  melodrama  and  the  play  proves  a  howling 
success.  Nanny  of  course  manages  to  give  the 
secret  away,  but  that  is  a  mere  detail. 

When  your  side  goes  out  you  find  to  your  dis¬ 
may  that  you  have  lost  confidence  in  your  powers 
of  repartee  and  impersonation.  You  enter  with 
your  eyes  cast  down  and  your  back  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  strive  desperately  to  sustain  a  soliloquy. 
It  is  a  great  relief  when  Grandpa,  a  great-aunt  and 
two  cousins  come  to  the  rescue  and  the  engage¬ 
ment  becomes  general.  Comments  from  the  pit 
prove  rather  distracting,  but  you  push  through  to 
the  end  in  spite  of  every  obstacle — to  find  that  no 
one  has  discovered  the  word,  although  Klyne  has 
spoken  it  twice. 

Even  after  cake,  lemonade  and  fudge  the  party 
is  not  over.  There  must  be  a  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly,  and  no  wallflowers.  Someone  plays  an 
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endless  jig  on  the  melodeon,  the  one  that  pumps 
the  hymns  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  heads,  hands 
and  hearts  keep  rollicking  time  to  the  music. 
How  the  floors  shake  and  the  windows  rattle. 
Down  the  centre — bow  to  your  partner — back 
again — twirl  your  partner —  march — bridge — and 
down  again — solemnly,  extravagantly,  any  old  way 
that  becomes  you  best.  And  after  that  a  circle, 
crossed  arms  and  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  gently  and 
with  gratitude  for  one  more  good  time  in  the  old 
brick  Rectory  in  the  north. 
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ALDERGARTH 

ALDERGARTH  was  a  narrow,  two-story 
Z-\  house,  homely  as  a  stray  cat,  standing  in  a 
clearing  at  the  far  end  of  a  backwoods  road. 
The  nearest  town  was  twenty  miles  away,  the 
cross-roads  and  the  school-house  two.  If  you 
climbed  a  high  enough  tree  you  would  have  seen 
a  forest  cloak  spreading  to  every  horizon,  patched 
occasionally  with  farms,  seamed  scantily  with 
highways,  buttoned  with  a  few  lakes.  Here 
Uncle  Thede,  poet  and  pioneer,  long  of  limb  and 
short  of  temper,  was  endeavoring  to  transpose  his 
dreams  into  terms  of  potatoes  and  buckwheat. 
But  transposition  could  wait.  Neither  Garry- 
horse,  nor  Clover-cow,  nor  Peter-pig  would  wan¬ 
tonly  hasten  him  back  from  beech  covert  or  trout 
brook.  Being  a  farmer  is  harder  than  being  a 
boy — at  eighteen.  It  is  easier  to  inspect  your 
muckland  than  to  work  it;  more  picturesque  to 
ride  Garry  through  the  wilderness  than  to  clear  it ; 
more  profitable  perhaps  to  indite  an  ode  to  the 
plough-boy  than  to  be  one.  At  least  it  made  for 
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the  spirit  of  adventure  where  there  might  have 
been  only  toil,  and  sundry  small  dogs  and  nephews 
were  the  last  to  raise  a  howl. 

Aldergarth  was  like  an  island  in  a  still  green 
sea.  You  were  an  inland  beach-comber,  idling 
away  your  days  on  green  fern  sands  under  paper- 
birch  palms,  watching  toads  and  grasshoppers  in 
lieu  of  crabs  and  with  the  soft  surf -roar  of  shaken 
leaves  lulling  to  forgetfulness  of  busy  commerce 
below  the  horizon.  And  ships  called  at  this  island 
at  long  intervals.  It  was  so  far  off  the  trade 
routes  that  a  sail  in  the  offing  made  a  consider¬ 
able  stir.  Granny  would  emerge  on  to  the  ver¬ 
andah  with  a  half-darned  sock,  Nanny  appear  in 
the  kitchen  doorway  with  a  pudding  dish  under 
her  arm,  the  master  stride  up  from  the  barn  in  a 
wake  of  chickens  and  puppies.  Perhaps  it  was 
Grandpa  drifting  in  behind  a  livery-stable  hack, 
his  hold  full  of  canned  goods,  cooking  utensils  and 
newspapers ;  or  maybe  it  was  the  country  parson, 
booked  for  the  meeting-house  on  the  morrow,  as 
taut  and  trim  as  a  steam-yacht;  or  even  a  rusty 
tramp,  wallowing  heavily  beneath  a  load  of  beads, 
tinware,  quack  medicines  and  calico.  Anyway 
it  was  always  exciting  to  the  beach-comber,  upon 
whom  even  pancakes  palled  in  time,  and  he  would 
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presently  rush  up  stairs  to  post  the  incident  in 
his  daily  diary : 

Aug.  3.  Got  up  at  eight  o’clock  and  had  break¬ 
fast.  Helped  Nanny  mix  the  batter  and  cook 
the  pancakes.  Ate  thirteen  pancakes.  Helped 
Nanny  wash  the  dishes.  After  that  played  with 
Romulus  on  the  floor.  About  twelve  Reverend 
Mr.  McNab  arrived  from  Stanley  to  preach  to¬ 
morrow.  He  had  two  partridges  which  he 
bought  from  a  farmer  although  it  was  out  of 
season  .  .  . 

Of  course  you  could  visit  a  neighboring  island 
if  you  wanted  to.  The  Schwartzes  lived  only  a 
mile  up  the  road  and  they  were  very  hospitable 
folk,  if  rather  red-faced  and  thick.  John  would 
stop  his  milking  any  time  to  tell  you  where  the  new 
kittens  were  hid  or  to  show  you  the  young  colt, 
while  as  for  Mrs.  Schwartz  it  was  invariably, 
“Well,  I  declare,  if  there  ain’t  the  young  man. 
Step  right  in  and  make  yerself  ter  home.  An’ 
how  is  your  Gran’ma  terday?  Tell  her  I  am 
cornin’  ter  visit  on  her  when  I’m  not  too  dis- 
habilly  ...”  And  then  if  you  went  on  to 
the  cross-roads  and  turned  to  the  left  a  piece 
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you  came  to  the  Saunders’  farm.  That  is  where 
Ruthie  lived,  with  her  grandmother,  and  as  for 
Ruthie —  It  took  a  lot  of  courage  to  go  that  far ! 

Sunday  at  Woodlands  was  a  very  different  pro¬ 
position  from  Sunday  anywhere  else.  As  a  rule 
you  did  not  have  to  dress  up,  because  there  was 
nothing  to  dress  for.  When  there  was  it  was  more 
like  a  lark  than  a  religion.  For  instance  the 
monthly  evening  service  at  the  little  white  meet¬ 
ing-house,  across  from  the  little  white  school- 
house,  was  an  event.  You  drove  there  behind 
Garry,  wedged  in  between  Granny  and  Nanny. 
As  you  neared  the  cross-roads  traffic  would  be¬ 
come  dense,  half  a  dozen  buggies  and  buckboards 
clumping  in  from  the  four  points  of  the  compass  at 
once.  Nags  were  hitched  in  the  long  open  shed, 
but  no  one  would  think  of  entering  the  meeting¬ 
house  before  he  had  to.  There  v/as  too  much 
fun  outside  where  Sunday-stiffened  men  and 
women  grouped  apart  and  exchanged  the  latest 
monthly  news,  to  a  chorus  of  suppressed  guffaws 
and  giggles  and  the  thin  complaints  of  new  boots. 

“Here  comes  the  Parson,”  shouts  a  youngster 
at  last. 

He  drives  up  amid  a  touching  of  hats  and 
respectful  greetings,  leaves  his  rig  to  the  care 
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of  his  congregation  and  hurries  in — only  twenty 
minutes  late — to  discard  duster  for  cassock. 
Presently  the  tide  commences  to  flow  churchward 
and  to  lap  into  the  pews,  still  keeping  the  sex 
cleavage.  Mary  Ann  Monteith  plays  the  mel- 
odeon  and  Polite  Jones  leads  the  singing,  in  an 
effective  nasal  twang.  Bashfulness  departs  with 
the  first  verse,  and  after  that  you  could  have  met 
the  gale  half  a  mile  up  any  of  the  four  roads — if 
the  frogs  were  not  piping  it  too  loudly. 

The  sermon  is  longer  than  there  is  any  call  for 
but  only  the  infants  register  a  protest.  And 
“Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee”  brings  the  meeting  to 
a  successful  climax.  How  it  still  rings  in  one’s 
ears !  Then  the  congregation  melts  and  runs  to¬ 
gether  in  a  sea  of  good-fellowship,  flowing  toward 
— Ruthie. 

Ruthie  always  kept  a  tight  hold  on  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  skirts.  You  would  stalk  her  with 
confusion  and  caution,  but  outwardly  as  calm  as 
butter.  Alas,  just  as  you  are  sidling  near,  even 
to  gaining  the  courage  of  speech,  her  buxom 
grandmother  drops  her  eye  upon  you,  exulting  in 
a  voice  for  all  the  world  to  heed : 

“My  land,  if  there  ain’t  the  beau  to  me  gran- 
darter!” 
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Your  remark  luckily  is  sotto  voce ,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  significant.  The  courtship  of  Ruthie  is 
attended  with  insurmountable  difficulties. 

The  horses  are  backed  into  the  shafts  by  the 
light  of  a  moon  and  a  lantern  and  for  a  few  minutes 
it  is  all  bustle  and  good-byes  and  the  thudding  of 
heavy  hoofs  fading  away  down  the  cross-roads  of 
the  world. 
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TENTING  TO-NIGHT 


HE  sun  has  gone  down  behind  the  crouching 


hills;  the  lower  heavens  still  smolder  and 


glow  with  fire  and  fiery  gold,  while  the 
cooler  upper  spaces  have  begun  to  glint  with  the 
magic  of  stars.  The  islands  lie  squat  and  black 
beneath  the  western  sky,  like  scattered  ducks 
which  have  dropped  to  sleep  among  the  reeds, 
and  in  the  silence  of  a  conscious,  perfect  peace  the 
wide  river  valley  welcomes  in  the  soft,  cool  flood¬ 
ing  of  an  August  night. 

In  the  shadow  of  a  goodly  company  of  butter¬ 
nuts  and  elms  three  patches  of  white  begin  to 
glow  phosphorescently.  A  solitary  crow  on  an 
adjacent  island  croaks  irascibly,  and  sleeps.  A 
drifting  stick  lodges  on  a  snag  and  for  a  moment 
the  whole  gliding  “thoroughfare”  between  the 
two  islands  grows  garrulous  with  sound.  Then 
a  nighthawk  swoops  from  the  upper  reaches, 
tearing  the  air  with  its  tense  pinions.  The 
shadows  deepen  and  the  stars  increase  their  num¬ 
ber  and  their  brilliancy. 

Around  a  jutting  point  of  Savage  Island  appears 
a  stooping  figure.  One  shoulder  balances  a  thick 
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slab  of  cedar,  while  the  other  arm  hugs  a  bulky 
stump.  Behind  follow  two  lads  with  a  log,  and 
presently  other  figures  round  the  point,  each  bear¬ 
ing  his  or  her  share  of  the  river  harvest.  The  wood 
is  heaped  upon  the  pebbled  beach,  a  dozen  yards 
from  the  ink-like  shallows,  a  match  is  struck  and 
presently  one  tall,  clear  yellow  tongue  squirms 
through  the  interstices  and  wavers  like  some 
wind-blown  lily  before  the  watching  group.  Now 
other  persons  emerge  from  the  tents  and  the 
trees  behind.  There  are  more  children  than 
women  and  more  women  than  men.  They  en¬ 
circle  the  pile,  sitting  and  sprawling  on  blankets 
and  coats.  A  dozen  orange  and  crimson  lilies 
are  now  dancing  joyously  in  the  centre,  scattering 
their  shining  dust  out  and  upward  toward  the  cooler 
dust  of  stars.  Dainty  little  flame  flowers  of  blue 
and  green  cling  along  the  outer  pieces.  There 
is  no  smoke,  only  tireless  movement  and  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  and  restful  roar  and  heat.  Night 
softly  shuts  to  the  door  of  day. 

Firelit  faces  stand  out  against  the  blackness — 
those  beloved  faces  that  time  and  distance  can 
neither  dim  nor  destroy.  There  is  the  patriarchal 
countenance  of  my  grandfather,  his  gray  eyes  more 
tender  than  ever;  the  strong,  quiet  face  of  my 
grandmother;  my  father’s,  topped  by  a  red 
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bandanna  whose  knots  stick  up  like  rabbit  ears ;  my 
mother’s,  framed  in  a  home-knit  fascinator;  the 
Greek-like  profiles  of  my  very  tall  but  very  young 
uncles ;  the  half-smiling  face  of  my  aunt  of  Many 
Fairy  Tales;  the  eager,  merry  countenances  of 
little  girls  and  boys — glowing  like  seraphim  and 
cherubim — and  the  faces  of  cousins  and  adopted 
relatives  and  “just”  friends,  including  Nannie’s — 
Nannie,  who  was  nurse,  friend  and  mother  to  all 
the  clan. 

For  a  little,  there  is  such  quietness  that  you  can 
hear  the  purr  of  the  rapids  a  mile  below.  A  child 
exclaims  at  a  shooting  star ;  a  hand  reaches  out  and 
thrusts  a  stick  farther  into  the  fire;  a  voice  asks 
“Are  you  warm  enough,  Mother?”  and  finally 
someone  speaks  the  thought  of  all  that  gypsy  band : 
“What  shall  we  sing?”  Instantly  there  are  a  dozen 
suggestions.  But  no  matter,  there  is  time  for  all— 
and  a  dozen  more  on  top  of  them — from  “Swanee 
River”  to  “Three  Blind  Mice,”  from  single- 
tongued  snatches  of  old  love  lyrics  to  a  full- 
throated  chorus  of  “The  Walloping  Window- 
Blind”;  from  “Johnny  Smoker”  and  “Ben  Bolt” 
and  “The  Spanish  Cavalier”  all  the  way  up  to  “In 
the  Gloaming”  and  “Maryland,  My  Maryland.” 
No  one  ever  attempted  rag-time,  I  am  grateful  to 
say,  and  gramophones  had  not  been  invented! 
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There  were  no  great  singers  among  us,  while 
there  were  quite  a  few  who  couldn’t  sing  at  all, 
and  yet  I  think  that  Nan  and  Granny  were  the  only 
ones  who  never  even  made  an  attempt. 

And  between  the  singing  there  would  lie  deep 
pools  of  silence  when  one  could  feel  the  watching 
night  draw  closer  to  the  tossing  rim  of  firelight. 
Then  you  would  rise  on  an  elbow  and  twist  your 
head  over  your  shoulder  to  note  the  grotesque 
bulking  shadows  where  there  should  have  been 
only  alder  clumps,  and  the  mysterious  expanse  of 
ink  and  star  spots  where  the  thoroughfare  sparkled 
innocently  enough  by  day.  “What’s  that?”  you 
whisper,  hearing  a  strange  creaking  noise  over¬ 
head.  A  shadow  suddenly  looms  against  the 
stars,  swerves  sharply  and  is  gone — as  intangible 
as  a  dream.  A  moment  later  a  rasping  bark  of 
panic  or  derision  returns  upon  the  night,  and  you 
know  that  the  great  Blue  Heron  had  stumbled 
upon  your  party.  As  you  snuggle  down  again  in 
the  lee  of  a  protecting  shoulder  someone  is 
softly  singing  the  Canadian  Boat  Song: 

“Row,  brothers,  row,  the  stream  runs  fast, 

The  rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight’s  past — ” 

and  you  close  your  eyes  and  sniff  the  wood  smoke 
and  somehow  feel  that  it’s  all  too  good  to  be  true — 
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almost.  And  after  that  comes  the  pleading 
notes  of  “We’re  Tenting  To-night.”  You  remember 
all  the  nights  you  have  slept  in  tents — hear  the 
rain  spatting  on  the  taut  canvas  only  an  inch  from 
your  nose — hear  the  east  wind  soughing  through 
the  branches — 

“Many  are  the  hearts  looking  for  the  right, 

To  see  the  dawn  of  peace. 

Tenting  to-night — ” 

and — you  must  have  been  asleep,  for  there  is 
movement  and  flying  sparks  and  talking.  You 
get  to  your  feet  and  pull  off  your  cap  and  your 
grandfather  starts  “Forever  With  the  Lord,” 
and  we  sing  to  the  end.  After  a  prayer  and  a 
blessing  the  procession  moves  toward  the  pale 
patches  of  tent  beneath  the  sleeping  elms.  You 
linger  just  a  moment  to  warm  your  back,  and  then 
as  you  wade  slowly  through  the  dew-wet  grass 
your  nostrils  grow  clear  of  wood  smoke  and  catch 
the  damp  night  odors  of  milkweed  stalks  and  alder 
bushes.  You  turn  at  the  door  of  the  tent.  The 
embers  are  glaring  at  you  from  the  deserted  beach. 
The  stars  have  grown  bigger  and  brighter  than 
ever  and  the  air  much  colder.  Somehow  your 
woolly  blankets  seem  very  inviting — and  you 
turn  in. 
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MY  AUNT 

AUNT  JANEY  was  the  dearest  aunt  a  lad 
/-\  ever  had.  She  was  aunt  by  blood,  god- 
^mother  by  church,  fairy  godmother  by  love. 
One  did  not  know  then,  knowing  little,  that  such 
aunts  did  not  grow  on  every  bush.  One  only 
knew  that  when  lacerated  feelings  cried  for  heal¬ 
ing  there  was  a  sanctuary  into  which  to  snuggle, 
to  pour  out  your  trials  and  tears,  to  make  con¬ 
fession  and  see  your  deadly  sins  shrivel  up  and 
blow  away  like  five-o’clocks.  Other  people  blew 
hot  and  cold,  were  too  busy  perhaps,  or  wore 
perishable  dresses,  so  that  their  sympathy  was 
spasmodic.  Her  love  was  inevitable,  constant, 
unsullied  by  sticky  hands  and  dusty  boots,  too 
pure  to  behold  iniquity. 

From  the  very  beginning  Aunt  Janey  was  a 
teller  of  tales — firelight  tales,  bedtime  tales. 
When  she  visited  “Kingscroft”  College  Woods 
became  peopled  with  little  bearded  men  in  scarlet 
hats,  squirrels  and  crows  and  dragon-flies  com¬ 
muned  with  children,  there  were  buried  treasures 
in  Lily  Pond  and  down  the  Devil’s  Punchbowl, 
fairy  grottos  lay  under  every  juniper  bush  and  life 
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became  breathless  with  glitter  and  discovery. 
We  sat  over  the  fire  between  dusk  and  dark  and 
saw  goblins  in  the  coals.  The  snow  slithered 
softly  against  the  panes,  until  it  became  the 
whisper  of  elves  and  pixies  calling  us  out.  We 
heard  the  wind  sprites  in  the  chimney,  the  pound¬ 
ing  hoofs  of  knight  errantry,  the  snorting  of 
dragons — “What  is  that?”  you  would  breathe,  and 
Aunt  Janey  would  lift  you  to  her  knee  and  thence 
to  the  Seventh  Heaven  of  bliss  with  soft,  soothing 
words  steeped  in  fire  and  gold  and  esoteric  magic : 
“Once  upon  a  time,  long,  long  ago — ”  That  is  how 
you  first  heard  of  fairy  princes,  enchanted  castles, 
subterranean  tunnels,  the  fraility  of  hate  and  the 
invincibility  of  love.  It  did  not  patter  carelessly 
from  between  covers — make-believe  stuff — but 
you  were  really  there,  watching  round-eyed, 
round-mouthed  to  all  that  went  on,  seeing  and 
believing,  all  but  shouting  a  warning  to  Jack  in 
the  ogre’s  kitchen  or  Dorothea  about  to  be 
turned  into  a  swan.  The  snuggling  arms  were 
then  bands  of  steel,  the  soft  voice  the  voice  of 
Love  who  in  good  time  would  see  that  “they 
lived  happy  ever  after.” 

As  you  grew  older  you  had  the  good  fortune  to 
live  in  the  old  brick  Rectory  with  your  aunt. 
Sometimes  you  would  find  her  in  the  garden,  in 
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the  grape  arbor  or  among  the  white  and  yellow 
tea-roses,  sometimes  in  the  musty,  dusty  attic 
study,  dreamy-eyed  among  her  books.  Perhaps 
a  sheet  would  be  pencil-scrawled : 


“All  pain,  all  sorrow,  seem  to  fall 
Behind  us  infinitely  far, 

What  time  the  sleepy  robins  call 
At  Twilight’s  dusky  bar. 


“Lay  down  your  head  upon  my  breast, 
O  rosy  nephew  golden-curled ; 
Boys,  birds  and  flowers  hush  to  rest, 
So  weary  grows  the  world. 


“As  slowly  as  the  branches  wave, 
Singing,  I  rock  you  to  and  fro; 

So  tune  be  glad,  if  words  are  grave 
The  baby  will  not  know. 


“Far  off  and  faint  the  chirpings  sound, 

Pale  lights  gleam  out  through  dark’ning 
blue, 

Soft  arms  of  silence  fold  us  round, 

As  mine  are  folding  you. 
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“Small  voice  that  twitters  like  the  birds, 

Gray  eyes  that  hold  the  light  of  stars, 

Too  sleepy  we  for  tune  or  words ; 

Let  down  the  dreamland  bars !” 

All  her  poems  were  like  that — “boys,  birds  and 
flowers,”  tender,  yearning  like  music.  As  she 
read  you  thought  of  madonnas  and  saints,  but 
knew  that  madonnas  and  saints  could  never  have 
written  such  poetry.  Thus  news  of  coming  mar¬ 
riage  and  housework  seemed  exotic,  irreconcilable 
at  first.  Was  this  an  end  to  stories  and  com¬ 
panionship?  Housewives  had  no  time  for  chil¬ 
dren  .  . 

Now  she  began  to  live  in  a  tiny,  dark  cottage 
with  Martha  and  her  Husband.  There  was  no 
room  for  hospitality,  but  little  difference  that 
made.  Family  gatherings  were  a  weekly  occur¬ 
rence.  The  downstairs  double  room,  scarce  wide 
enough  for  the  furniture,  was  compelled  to  en¬ 
gorge  nigh  a  score  of  robust  relatives  with  earth¬ 
quake  feet  and  tornado  chests.  What  if  a  chair 
did  collapse,  a  fist  go  through  the  china  cabinet! 
Aunts  who  disapproved  of  such  incidents  could 
refrain  from  spawning  them — and  generally  did. 
There  was  one  house  in  the  world  where  an 
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accident  brought  no  reproach — rather  a  smile  of 
sympathy,  a  reward. 

A  baby  might  well  have  revolutionized  domes¬ 
ticity.  But  it  fell  like  a  pebble  in  the  pool  of 
placidity,  leaving  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  surface. 
In  a  few  months  it  had  added  its  voice  to  the 
league  of  relations,  roaring  and  kicking  with  the 
oldest  of  them  and  demanding  its  place  in  the 
lamplight.  In  spite  of  bassinets  and  bottles,  a 
practical  and  punctilious  Man,  the  muse  was 
never  afar  off.  She  came  at  the  lift  of  a  finger  to 
confer  metrically  in  the  language  of  the  nursery: 

“White  lambkin,  white  lambkin,  come  up  from  the 
fold 

To  the  dear  daylight  meadows  all  spangled  with 
gold; 

The  blue,  laughing  river  sings  low  for  thy  sake, 

The  robins  call  softly; — white  lambkin,  awake!” 

A  second  cottage  brought  a  second  baby  and 
even  less  space,  but  a  third  move  found  a  house 
with  a  closed  garden,  an  open  fireplace,  a  wider 
scope  for  giving  and  receiving.  For  the  spirit  was 
the  same.  If  a  wand  had  transformed  it  into  a 
palace  with  gold  plate  and  a  retinue  of  servants 
in  plum-colored  livery  she  would  still  have  been 
out  in  the  hall  to  make  the  humblest  guest  feel 
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how  greatly  he  was  welcome.  “Love  never  faileth.” 
The  kitchen  cupboard  and  sideboard,  however, 
should  have  been  stocked  by  an  Aladdin’s  lamp, 
instead  of  a  small-town  income,  to  adequately 
meet  the  run  upon  them.  Many  a  pop-eyed  po¬ 
tato  mysteriously  disappeared,  many  an  innocent 
egg  that  went  openly  in  by  the  back  door  slipped 
out  disguised  by  the  front.  Her  generosity  was 
born,  not  made,  knew  no  hesitation,  and  went 
calmly  on  even  when  her  own  quiet  world  was 
disintegrating  about  her  ears. 

Suddenly  the  clan  was  scattered  and  strangers 
were  found  in  the  halls  of  her  fathers.  Her  walled 
garden,  her  inglenook,  her  friends,  all  were  gone 
in  the  winds  of  adversity.  She  became  little 
better  than  an  exile  in  the  heart  of  the  Kootenays. 
But  still  she  wrote — verse,  essays,  ephemeral 
things  that  brought  little  cash,  less  recognition 
from  a  trough-fed  public.  But  still  she  had  her 
boys,  her  mother,  her  books,  her  dreams;  still  she 
championed  the  meek  and  lowly,  crossed  swords 
with  the  strong,  scattered  the  largess  of  her  love 
upon  inconsequential  nephews,  beggar  poets,  the 
stray  dogs  and  cats  of  life’s  alleys.  Nothing  had 
changed  much  except  the  dreams.  She  was 
dreaming  backwards  now,  back  to  the  white  tents 
on  yellow  river  sands,  to  elm-clouded  streets  and 
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an  old,  old  garden  where  tiny  white  and  yellow 
roses  mingled  with  honeysuckle,  mint  and 
marigolds : 

“When  the  twilight  sweeps  her  wings  across  that 
garden 

Where  dearest  memories  dwell, — 

Where  every  path  recalls  a  vanished  gladness 
More  deep  than  words  can  tell, — 

When  we  return  in  spirit,  we  who  wandered 
Among  those  arbored  ways, 

And  live  in  retrospection  all  the  richness 
Of  unforgotten  days. 

“Low  voices  breathe  among  the  purple  shadows, 
Light  footsteps  stir  the  grass, 

Between  the  yellow  lilies  and  the  lilacs 
What  wraiths  of  memory  pass ; 

Oh,  lost,  lost  garden,  we  who  once  have  loved  you, 
With  laughter  and  with  tears 
Go  back  in  dream  to  your  forsaken  shelter 
Through  all  the  winding  years!” 

My  aunt  never  again  saw  her  lost  garden.  She 
won  east  to  Winnipeg,  where  with  newspaper  keys 
she  was  allowed  to  glance  into  locked  chambers  of 
crime,  dungeons  of  death,  found  ogres  innumer¬ 
able,  but  never  a  Launcelot  nor  a  Tristram  to  ride 
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them  down.  Broken  in  health,  clinging  to  her 
few  remaining  ideals,  she  finally  reached  Ottawa, 
sent  back  for  her  books,  tacked  up  her  family 
portraits,  created  a  last  home  for  her  mother  and 
boys.  For  all  her  battling  in  the  bloody  lists  of 
life  one  found  her  still  dwelling  in  those  fairy 
towers  she  had  built  for  a  “rosy  nephew,  golden- 
curled”  so  many  years  before — fragile,  irrides- 
cent  structures  that  looked  as  though  they  must 
collapse  amidst  twentieth-century  traffic.  But 
they  were  indeed  stronger  than  concrete,  enduring 
to  the  end — to  the  day  she  fell  asleep  in  a  bare 
hospital  room,  surrounded  by  a  mere  remnant  of 
her  beloved  clan. 

A  brave  soul.  A  hero  like  so  many  heroes, 
despite  every  handicap.  A  sentiment  that  en¬ 
dured  amid  the  mockery  of  the  mob.  An  idealism 
that  no  realism  could  subdue.  A  faith  beyond  all 
understanding.  Now  she  is  gone  who  is  there 
left  to  cuddle  us  when  we  are  weary,  to  croon  us  to 
sleep,  to  tell  us  rare  fairy  tales  until  we  forget  our 
fears,  and  know  beyond  peradventure  that  some 
day  somehow  we  shall  all  “five  happy  ever  after?” 
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LINDEN  HALL 

LINDEN  HALL  was  a  big  yellow-gray  brick 
house  set  well  back  from  the  street  and  much 
bedecked  with  paint  and  flowers.  You  could 
lean  over  the  verandah  balustrade,  watch  the 
river  gleam  through  the  elm  trunks  and  listen 
drowsily  to  the  cathedral  chimes  playing  “Come, 
all  ye  faithful.”  You  could  see  the  faithful,  top- 
hatted  and  elegant,  filing  into  the  Gothic  porch. 
And  after  the  chimes  ceased  and  the  oak  doors 
closed  on  those  late-comers,  who  also  ran,  the 
splash  and  tinkle  of  the  fountain  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden  rose  with  a  cool  insistence  most 
pleasant  to  the  ears. 

Then  you  would  tiptoe — one  always  tiptoed 
in  the  precincts  of  Linden  Hall — along  the  wide 
verandah,  down  the  wide  steps,  across  the  crunch¬ 
ing  gravel  driveway  and  over  the  soft  lawn  to  the 
edge  of  the  fountain  where  the  wet  grass  had  a 
peculiar  smell,  and  lying  flat  and  peering  intently 
into  the  shaking  depths  you  would  presently  make 
out  two  or  three  big  brown  water  beetles.  It 
would  have  been  good  to  have  been  a  water  beetle 
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for  a  few  hours,  to  scuttle  among  the  water  weeds 
and  feel  the  drops  pounding  on  your  back. 

Just  behind  you  stood  the  great  linden  tree  it¬ 
self,  almost  as  broad  as  it  was  tall  and  with  a 
cicada  sawing  its  high-pitched  string  in  its 
branches;  to  both  sides  and  before  were  circular 
and  crescent  flower  beds,  banded  like  a  child’s 
top  with  red  and  white  foliage  plants,  red  and  white 
geraniums,  petunias  and  heliotrope,  and,  some¬ 
times  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another,  stood 
the  brightest  star  in  this  conventional  firmament, 
a  big  silver  globe  on  an  iron  tripod.  What  won¬ 
derful  grotesque  reflections  shone  in  its  face! 
You  were  mighty  curious  to  know  what  it  was  made 
of,  until  one  day  a  misguided  stone  from  Little 
Brother’s  fist  dissolved  it  into  a  million  glassy 
fragments.  There  was  a  prolonged  cold  spell 
over  house  and  grounds  for  some  days  after  that. 

A  dense,  six-foot  cedar  hedge  about  the  garden 
eliminated  trespassing  eyes  as  effectually  as  tres¬ 
passing  feet,  and  the  gates,  that  were  an  invitation 
to  the  rectory  garden,  were  here  a  stern  “Halt! 
Who  goes  there?”  Most  people  had  not  the  pass¬ 
word  it  seems,  for  you  remember  often  seeing 
faces  peering  through  the  painted  ornamentations 
as  at  some  forbidden  garden  of  the  Sultan,  before 
they  turned,  empty-hearted,  away.  Somehow  it 
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made  you  uncomfortable,  as  though  you,  too, 
should  have  been  on  the  outside  looking  in.  You 
never  heard  a  ringing  voice  from  the  upper 
balcony  shouting  a  welcome,  although  you  were 
certain  the  upper  balcony  missed  nothing  that  was 
going  on  both  within  the  grounds  or  without. 
The  strangers  that  entered  the  shining  gates  were 
either  purveyors  of  documents,  newsboys,  or  dele¬ 
gates  with  fresh  civic  laurels  to  confer  on  their 
leading  citizen.  You  imagined  that  even  the  city 
fathers  walked  with  discretion,  so  as  not  to  ruffle 
the  gravel  or  break  the  sod  with  their  squeaking 
boots  and  with  perhaps  a  guilty  eye  to  the  upper 
regions.  For  the  most  part  they  were  plain,  un¬ 
grammatical  men  who  ran  the  capital  as  one  of 
them  did  the  watering  cart,  and  the  bearding  of 
mid-Victorianism  in  its  own  den  must  have  been 
no  easy  task. 

Restraint  here  ruled  supreme.  It  was  keep  off 
the  grass  whichever  way  one  turned.  Grand¬ 
children  were  there  on  sufferance,  and  for  fleeting 
periods.  Even  children,  grown  up  and  with 
children  of  their  own,  came  and  went  furtively 
and  with  none  of  their  own  quarterdeck  swank. 
Kissing  was  taboo.  You  were  rather  pop-eyed  at 
seeing  Uncle  Lindy,  after  ten  years  in  the  Klon¬ 
dike,  kissing  his  mother  as  though  he  meant  it — 
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once.  Relatives,  as  a  rule,  came  seldom,  talked 
little,  and  left  early. 

You  could  never  remember  having  occupied 
a  bed  at  Linden  Hall,  although  you  must  have, 
seeing  that  you  were  born  there.  The  beds  were 
elaborate  affairs  with  high  headboards,  and  the 
carpets  in  the  bedrooms  always  made  you  feel 
that  your  boots  were  dirty. 

Even  eating  was  shorn  of  its  pleasures.  How 
could  you  be  comfortable  surrounded  by  cut  glass 
and  old,  many-angled  crockery,  with  your  aunt’s 
cool  gray  eye  upon  you  and  a  silence  that  ad¬ 
vertised  every  clumsy  movement  of  knife  and 
fork!  Grandma  poured  the  milk — with  suppres¬ 
sion;  Aunt  Susie  helped  you  to  green  peas — 
with  suppression,  and  economy;  Grandpa  was  in¬ 
different  to  all  alike  and  usually  had  something 
in  his  glass  or  plate  foreign  to  the  rest  of  the  table. 
The  dumb-waiter  rattled  and  whined  as  it  mounted 
from  the  basement  with  the  second  course.  From 
where  you  sat  you  could  see  the  palm  tree  in  the 
torrid  conservatory.  In  the  drawing  room  the 
canary  was  singing  as  if  it  were  happy,  and  there 
was  a  smell  of  mint  sauce  in  the  air.  If  a  couple 
of  flies  put  in  an  appearance  Grandma  would 
wind  up  a  big  silver  bottle  with  two  waving  arms. 
At  last  the  dinner  was  finished.  You  would  have 
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given  a  good  deal  for  a  second  piece  of  raspberry 
pie,  but  the  dinner  was  finished.  You  tiptoed  out. 

Not  that  your  grandfather  was  a  Blue  Beard 
or  even  a  grouch.  Oh  no,  he  was  only  a  “self- 
made  man”  who,  now  that  he  was  made,  could  not 
altogether  get  rid  of  self.  From  selling  news¬ 
papers  to  making  them  is  quite  a  climb;  from 
printer’s  devil  to  Queen’s  printer,  a  nine-term 
mayoralty  and  rumors  of  knighthood  is  what  the 
world  dubs  success.  But  the  grubbing  and  rub¬ 
bing  against  the  upward  rungs  is  not  only  hard 
on  the  clothes  but  hard  on  the  hands,  leaving  an 
indelible  stain  against  the  perfumed  soap  and  kid 
gloves  of  ultimate  luxury.  Thus  grandchildren 
were  but  small  fry  swimming  about  in  the  shore 
shallows,  far  from  the  deep  channels  of  existence, 
and  even  one’s  own  immediate  circle  were  but 
shadows  ministering  to  one’s  necessities  and 
comforts.  They  were  only  one  flight  removed 
from  the  basement  domestics,  and  old  Brassing- 
ton,  the  gardener,  and  would  not  have  had  it 
otherwise. 

Behind  the  self-effacement  and  the  calm — and 
Grandmother  was  immeasurably  calm — was  a 
true  and  tender  heart.  One  suspected  this  at 
last,  although  it  never  broke  forth  into  singing. 
If  you  had  to  have  fifteen  cents  and  there  was  no 
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other  way,  save  through  an  interview  with  Grand¬ 
ma,  why,  you  got  it.  It  took  immense  courage  and 
considerable  patience  to  cut  her  out  from  beneath 
the  guns  of  her  oldest  daughter,  and  there  was  no 
danger  under  the  circumstances  of  borrowing 
becoming  a  habit,  but  you  got  it.  Once,  when 
you  and  Dud  were  left  stranded  in  a  village  forty 
miles  from  anywhere  and  were  compelled  to 
borrow  a  whole  dollar  from  a  perfect  stranger, 
you  did  it  on  your  grandfather’s  reputation  for 
affluence,  and  trusted  in  collecting  it  again  from 
your  grandmother’s  secret  fund  of  love.  Borrow 
direct?  In  the  most  desperate  straits  such  a 
thought  never  occured  to  one.  No  one  but  Papa 
had  such  audacity  as  that,  as  you  afterward  dis¬ 
covered.  Your  grandfather  was  charitable,  but 
only  in  terms  of  trees  and  parks  and  institutions. 
A  bright  quarter  in  a  pudgy  palm  was  beyond  his 
comprehension. 

All  over  the  house  there  were  gilded  ornaments, 
soft  carpets,  heavy  furniture,  stained  glass  win¬ 
dows  on  the  stairs,  and  even  a  bathroom — no  other 
relative  or  friend  could  boast  of  that— and  yet  the 
shadow  of  restraint  lay  everywhere  and  love  in  a 
gilded  cage  sang  inaudibly  small. 
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MY  HOME  TOWN 

PERHAPS,  if  you  have  journeyed  much,  you 
have  been  there.  It  is  too  far  off  the  world’s 
great  highways,  too  preoccupied  with  its 
own  minor  harmonies  for  its  voice  to  be  heard 
amongst  the  roaring  league  of  nations.  Still, 
Canada  could  not  very  well  get  along  without  it, 
it  is  certain  of  that. 

If  it  is  summer  you  will  approach  the  town  by 
river.  As  you  sweep  around  the  last  great  elbow, 
eighty  miles  from  salt  water,  chimneys  of  two  big 
lumber  mills  on  your  port  bow  and  the  deserted 
beach  and  forest  hills  to  starboard,  you  get  your 
first  suggestion  of  destination — a  bridge,  a  forest 
and  a  steeple. 

If  you  come  on  the  town  by  aeroplane  (it  won’t 
be  long  now),  or  by  buggy  over  the  valley’s  rim, 
three  miles  back,  the  effect  will  be  the  same : 

“A  flood  of  forest  washed  the  town; 

And  far  as  eagle’s  eye  could  see 
Were  green  waves  washing  silently. 

And  only  the  spires  met  my  sight, 

Thrusting  up  through  the  sea’s  pale  light.” 
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But  underneath  it  all  is  the  town,  that  is  to  say  the 
houses.  I  suppose  there  will  always  have  to 
be  houses  where  there  are  towns,  though  they  are 
usually  unsightly,  destructive  of  atmosphere. 
However,  these  houses  are  orderly,  if  that’s  any 
virtue,  and  as  fresh  as  new  gingerbread.  You 
have  to  shut  your  eyes  if  you  want  to  call  up 
visions  of  Villebon,  coureur  des  bois  and  block¬ 
house  escapades.  For  here  is  where  a  handful 
of  stiff-necked,  blue-blooded  Tories  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  their  servants  exiled  themselves  out 
of  courtesy  to  a  blackguard  king.  Well,  let  by¬ 
gones  be  bygones.  Heroes  are  heroes  and  make 
excellent  ancestors  whatever  their  politics.  Once 
in  a  while,  however,  you  can  open  your  eyes  on  a 
cottage  that  once  shook  under  the  boots  and  oaths 
of  red-coated  officers.  Those  were  gay  times, 
your  grandmother  will  remind  you.  Your  grand¬ 
mother,  as  a  little  girl,  from  the  vantage  point  of  a 
top  step  or  a  fence  top  saw  many  wonderful  sights. 
She  will  remember  the  first  time  a  steamboat  came 
up  the  river,  and  its  whistle  drove  every  one  to 
cover,  thinking  the  Indians  were  on  the  war-path ; 
and  as  for  the  Indians,  the  effect  on  them  is  not 
recorded.  Many  a  gallant  troop  has  fallen  in  on 
Officers’  Square  since  1828,  she  will  tell  you. 
And  the  last  was  not  the  least,  if  it  was  of  duller  hue. 
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There  is  a  university,  a  normal  school,  six 
churches,  and  as  many  hotels,  the  guide-books  say. 
But  there,  if  you  hunt  this  town  with  a  book  you 
will  see  no  more  than  the  man  who  hunts  the 
woods  with  a  gun.  Everything  will  take  to  cover 
except  the  buildings,  and  you  can  see  these  any¬ 
where.  To  know  the  real  town  you  should  seat 
yourself  on  a  river  bench  below  the  cathedral 
along  about  five  o’clock  on  an  August  afternoon. 
The  big,  quiet  river  bears  a  few  derelict  logs  and  a 
design  in  sawdust;  the  odor  of  sun-and-water- 
soaked  driftwood  flavors  the  languid  air,  while 
the  slow  quarter-hour  chimes,  shaking  down  from 
the  leafy  sky  and  breaking  out  at  last  into  some 
old-fashioned  hymn,  stir  memories  of  child  days 
and  child  ways  in  that  far-off  Kingdom  of  the 
Past  .  .  .  When  the  crowds  elbow  me  a  bit 

more  than  usual,  or  winter  winds  howl  a  shade 
more  wickedly  about  the  eaves,  then  the  thought 
of  the  river-bank  is  very  comforting. 

Below  the  railway  bridge  are  “century”  willows. 
Some  of  these  are  so  full  of  bark-encrusted  years 
that  there  is  no  room  for  anything  else.  But 
how  they  do  blossom !  In  springtime  the  town  is 
sweetened  with  their  honey  scent,  the  bees  hum 
like  pibrochs  and  the  pollen-gold  dusts  air  and 
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water  and  greensward  as  effectually  as  King  Midas 
himself  could  do.  As  one  who  knows  them  sings : 

“  .  .  .  thy  close  elms  assume 

Round  roof  and  spire  the  semblance  of 
green  billows; 

Yet  now  thy  glory  is  the  yellow  willows, 

The  yellow  willows,  full  of  bees  and  bloom.” 

And  how  high  the  sun  or  full  the  moon,  lovers  will 
always  find  protection  beneath  these  grand¬ 
motherly  arms.  It  if  were  the  fashion  nowadays 
for  boles  to  house  hamadryads  these  sprites  would 
be  passing  wise  in  the  lore  of  love  .  .  .  Just 

beyond  them  slide  slim  canoes,  crimson  or  green 
or,  if  the  occupant  chance  to  be  a  Malicete,  as 
dirty  as  a  fallen  leaf.  Just  across  the  river,  half 
a  mile  away,  huge  black  scows  are  loading  with 
yellow  spruce  deals  for  Liverpool  or  Pernambuco. 
You  can  hear  the  crescendo  shriek  of  the  saws 
from  above  and  below  the  town  any  time  day  or 
night.  Their  complaining  and  the  odors  they 
unprison  hang  upon  the  air.  And  there  is  an¬ 
other  voice  that  is  never  long  silent  on  a  summer 
night,  especially  when  the  moonlight  is  splotching 
through  the  high  elms  and  drawing  you  from 
sticky  sheets  to  dew-cooled  garden  paths.  It 
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sounds  like  incessant  toots  on  a  tin  whistle,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  jarring  twang  on  a  heavenly  key¬ 
board.  This  disturber  of  the  peace  holds  the 
proud  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
no  doubt  about  it,  and  though  his  habits  and  his 
hours  may  not  be  above  reproach  he  is  so  weighted 
down  with  pleasant  associations  that  I  wonder 
that  he  can  fly. 

“But  that’s  neither  here  nor  there,”  you  pro¬ 
test.  “Are  there  any  movies  in  your  home  town? 
What  is  the  population?” 

Where  there  are  people  there  are  movies  and 
where  there  are  movies  there  are  people  and 
there  is  no  health  in  us.  As  for  the  population, 
I  am  told  that  it  stands  exactly  where  it  did  at  the 
last  census,  for  which  I  am  truly  thankful.  I 
won’t  have  my  home  town  perverted  into  a  city 
of  trams  and  sky-scrapers  and  electric  signs — not 
if  I  can  help  it.  Why,  they  would  have  Sunday 
trains  next! 

No,  we  are  not  lively,  don’t  pretend  to  be. 
In  midwinter,  when  the  drifts  are  no  respecters  of 
persons  or  the  city  limits  and  the  sparrows  are  the 
chief  disturbers  of  the  peace,  it  is  a  place  that  even 
a  Maeterlinck  would  inhabit.  As  you  plow  your 
way  to  the  post-office  the  snow  crystals  stab  at 
your  eyes  and  the  winds  cut  at  your  nose,  but 
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there’s  a  snapping  birch  fire  (not  asbestos)  to 
return  to  and  whole  reams  of  time  to  put  to  proper 
use.  And  later  you  can  don  snowshoes  and 
tramp  down  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares, 
or  slip  into  the  evergreens  within  ten  minutes  of 
your  door. 

Yes,  it’s  a  great  place  to  be  born  in,  but  it  is 
also  a  great  place  to  return  to.  Some  day  I  am 
going  back,  unexpectedly,  and  I  am  going  to  saun¬ 
ter  along  Queen  Street  like  a  king  incog.,  and  ask 
at  the  post-office  window  for  my  mail,  and  per¬ 
haps  cash  a  modest  check  at  the  bank  across  the 
way,  and  scan  the  passersby  for  traces  of  school¬ 
boy  chums,  and — best  of  all — drop  carelessly  into 
the  big  brick  school-house  and  greet  those  good 
folk  who  had  done  their  conscientious  best  to 
make  a  man  of  me.  And  there,  at  those  very  same 
ink-splattered  desks  (very  much  shrunken)  will 
sit  the  very  same  Toms  and  Bills  and  Jacks,  with 
you  in  the  midst  of  them — only  of  course  you  can¬ 
not  say  which  is  you — and  the  principal  will  turn 
to  the  class — But  there,  I’m  dreaming. 
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LOW  EAVES:  AUTUMN 

LOW  EAVES  is  a  gray-green  stucco  cottage. 
There’s  a  garden  behind,  a  broad  river  in 
“iront  and  a  tall  elm  over  its  red  roof.  Fields, 
tangled  in  wild  flowers,  still  space  it  off  from  its 
neighbors.  It  faces  north-west,  and  when  the 
sun  approaches  the  horizon  its  multicolored 
flames  flood  the  deep  stone  cave  of  the  verandah 
and  wash  the  long  living-room  from  end  to  end. 
No  one  can  build  between  the  cottage  and  the 
sun,  unless  he  build  a  houseboat,  nor  deflect  the 
free  winds  that  are  always  tramping  past  the  door. 
The  opposite  shore  is  a  mile  away  and  low. 

Nothing  cramps  the  little  cottage  by  the  shore. 
It  gazes  out  upon  space,  space  of  blue,  of  gray,  of 
white,  as  the  season  may  be ;  space  of  cloud-tossed 
sky  and  wave-tossed  river,  of  gray-clad  cohorts 
of  rain,  or  whited  chariots  of  snow.  But  now  the 
chariots  are  encamped  somewhere  afar  off.  The 
sun  by  day  and  the  moon  by  night  float  like 
painted  feathers  in  a  torquoise  bowl. 

Each  day  the  water  shrinks  farther  back  into 
its  bed,  pushing  unfamiliar  bowlders  into  view 
and  spreading  a  wider  yellow  ribbon  between  the 
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green  and  the  blue.  In  time  of  freshet  you  can 
hop  off  the  terrace  into  the  flood,  and  now  a  hop, 
step  and  jump  will  scarcely  land  you  there. 

Behind  the  house  is  a  garden,  flower  and 
vegetable  intermixed.  There  are  brown  gaps 
where  the  tomatoes,  peas  and  lettuce  have  been, 
but  a  goodly  supply  of  their  brothers  are  still  in 
the  soil,  parsnips,  carrots,  salsify,  beets  and  cauli¬ 
flower,  whom  the  first  frosts  only  seem  to  improve. 
On  one  side  the  Russian  artichokes  have  spindled 
up  ten  feet  or  more  and  burst  into  yellow  stars, 
thus  becoming  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 
While  as  for  the  flowers  proper,  never  before  have 
they  appeared  quite  so  bewitching,  so  appealing, 
as  now,  when  most  varieties  have  fallen  before 
autumn’s  sickle,  and  their  glowing  faces  rise 
boldly  from  a  gray-brown  tangle  of  leaf  and  vine. 
The  most  persistent,  or  should  one  say  the  most 
optimistic,  are  the  sweet-peas.  Their  broken  and 
matted  hedge  is  still  pricked  with  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow.  It  is  now  the  twentieth  of  October, 
and  you  have  been  ravishing  their  ranks  since  the 
first  of  July.  And  still  they  come,  white,  pink, 
plush  purple,  royal  blue,  delicate  mauve,  rising 
from  nature’s  inexhaustible  treasure-house  to 
float  for  an  instant  in  a  sea  of  gladness.  True 
they  have  been  robbed  of  most  of  their  perfume 
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and,  I  take  it,  most  of  their  honey,  but  as  visitors 
are  few  and  those  few  not  apparently  bent  on 
business  there  should  be  no  complaining  in  the 
insect  world  if  the  flowers  now  romp  at  their  own 
sweet  will.  Indeed  that  is  the  impression  they 
give.  You  can  almost  hear  them  say,  “We’ve 
done  our  duty  all  summer  long,  by  bees  and 
beetles  and  butterflies,  and  the  frosts  have  given 
us  warning  that  our  time  is  short,  so  now  we  are 
going  to  bloom  for  the  sheer  love  of  it.” 

As  with  the  flowers  so  with  the  birds.  The 
garden  was  filled  with  their  piping  up  to  the  middle 
of  September.  Then  they  left.  Now  many  of 
them  are  back  for  a  lark — bluebirds,  orioles, 
meadowlarks,  robins,  catbirds  and  song  sparrows. 
They  pitch  into  the  great  elm  at  the  west  end  of 
the  house  and  sing  their  clearest.  Their  morning 
songs  remind  one  of  June,  only  they  ring  even 
more  sweetly  on  the  ear,  perhaps  because  they  are 
but  postludes. 

This  morning  a  flock  of  black  ducks  went  by 
the  door,  going  down  toward  the  city.  They 
evidently  saw  their  mistake,  for  soon  they  were 
back,  flying  low  and  close  in.  They  dropped  in 
a  shallow  cove  a  few  hundred  yards  above.  And 
towers  and  steeples  and  stacks  are  just  around  the 
bend!  When  the  water  fowl  begin  to  move  you 
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know  the  cold  is  not  so  far  behind.  Any  night 
now  and  you’ll  hear 

“The  wild  geese  row  their  galley 
Across  the  rising  moon,” 

their  rasping  voices  and  their  rusty  wings  beating 
about  among  the  stars.  Then  Low  Eaves  will 
barricade  itself  behind  double  windows  and  doors, 
the  furnace  will  be  started  full-steam  ahead  and 
the  firedogs  will  grin  and  dance  grotesquely  in 
the  driftwood  flames. 
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LOW  EAVES:  WINTER 

YOU  have  seen  Low  Eaves  before.  But  that 
was  in  the  frost-torn  glory  of  autumn.  Per- 
you  would  not  recognize  her  now,  with  the 
eiderdowns  tucked  to  the  very  chin,  a  night-cap 
about  her  ears  and  her  mouth  clapped  tight  to 
keep  out  the  skulking  drafts.  Her  bed  is  a  tumble 
of  drifts.  If  a  whole  nursery  of  children  had  had 
a  pillow  fight  across  it  it  could  not  be  more  fussed 
and  feathered.  At  the  foot  there  is  a  hummock 
that  buries  the  slab  fence  entirely  and  with  it  the 
gate,  in  the  centre  a  valley  and  at  the  top  a  veritable 
mountain  range  which  the  stray  visitor  must  per¬ 
force  first  scale  and  then  descend  to  gain  the  back 
door.  As  for  the  front  door  there  is  none.  That 
was  surrendered  unconditionally  to  the  winter 
sometime  in  November,  and  although  there  is  a 
north-west  passage  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
unnavigable.  Such  a  state  of  things  makes  for 
democracy.  Only  strangers  stay  away,  as  well  as 
those  whose  love  a  little  coldness  can  chill,  while 
all  the  rest  needs  must  enter  by  way  of  the  kitchen 
and  leave  their  wraps  and  other  superfluities  on 
the  family  coat-hooks. 
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Before  the  house  there  is  a  river,  but  you 
wouldn’t  suspect  it.  To  prove  it  fetch  a  shovel  and 
dig  down  through  three  or  four  feet  of  crust  and 
snow,  then  with  an  axe  chip  down  through  three  or 
four  feet  of  chrysoprase,  and  you’ll  meet  it.  A 
vast  gray  expanse,  broken  here  and  there  by  a 
gnarled  pier,  is  all  you  see  now.  And  yet  there  is 
the  low  tramp  and  tremble  of  heavy  waters  in  the 
air.  Whether  the  wind  blows  from  the  east  or  the 
west  you  hear  it.  There  is  a  point  a  couple  of  miles 
below,  and  below  the  point,  islands,  and  below  the 
islands,  falls,  while  a  couple  of  miles  above  us  are 
the  rapids,  the  Deschene.  Toward  evening  they 
lie  in  the  very  eye  of  the  sun  and  their  breath  pants 
up,  runs  together  and  forms  a  rosy,  wandering 
wall  from  shore  to  shore. 

On  a  hard,  blue  day,  with  the  temperature 
twenty  below  and  a  nor’wester  blowing,  you  stand 
in  the  study  window  and  watch  the  surface  snow 
sliding  over  the  crust  toward  you,  eddying  around 
the  bowlder-like  bushes  and  concentrating  in  a 
terrific  rushi  between"  the  elm  and  the  terrace. 
Low  Eaves  is  then  like  an  island  in  a  world  of  milky 
rapids.  The  next  day  perhaps  it  is  mild  and  still 
with  the  flakes  falling  almost  as  thick  as  fog. 
Everything  is  gray,  sky  and  fields  and  cedar  woods, 
and  as  silent  as  the  interior  of  a  mushroom  cave. 
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The  tips  of  the  four-year  apples  prick  the  surface 
and  these  are  furred  with  snow  crystals.  Even 
the  sparrows  have  disappeared.  What  coziness 
within,  what  cheeriness  and  what  an  opportunity 
to  work!  There’ll  be  no  interruptions  to-day. 

The  telephone!  “Who?  Fine.  Come  on  out. 
Yes,  it’ll  take  an  hour  if  you  walk.  So  long.” 
It  takes  more  than  a  blizzard  to  discourage  one 
couple  that  we  know.  By  four  we  see  them  strug¬ 
gling  through  the  drifts,  breeched  like  boys  and 
snowtight.  Presently  we  are  lounging  around  the 
driftwood  fire,  toasting  marshmallows  and  com¬ 
plimenting  the  weather.  As  the  outer  gloom 
thickens  the  shadows  dance  along  the  spruce 
beams,  efface  the  glitter  of  the  bookbacks  and  mel¬ 
low  the  small  talk.  Supper  is  served  from  a  tray 
deposited  unceremoniously  on  the  floor,  much  to 
Laddie’s  canine  interest.  He  watches  each  cir¬ 
cular  arm-swoop  from  plate  to  mouth,  hoping 
against  hope,  and  now  and  then  the  expected  does 
happen. 

Later  a  wind  commences  to  tear  loose  in  the 
darkness,  plastering  the  snow  against  the  panes 
and  spluttering  and  grumbling  down  the  flue. 
The  deep  cavern  of  a  verandah  is  a  maelstrom  of 
gray  shapes  between  your  nose  and  oblivion. 
Now  and  then  a  tremor  runs  through  the  cottage, 
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but  the  great  fieldstone  chimney  anchors  her  too 
firmly  to  her  pedestal  to  permit  of  any  antics. 
We  drop  the  biggest  chunks  upon  the  fire;  the 
sparks  stream  up;  someone  reaches  for  a  book: 

“The  snow-swirl  shuts  us  in, 

Close  to  our  windows  blown ; 

This  old  red  house  becomes 
An  island  all  our  own. 

“An  island  walled  with  storm, 

Where  rosy  camp-fires  gleam, 

Where  in  the  twilight  groves 
We  pitch  the  tents  of  dream.” 

What  a  morning!  Not  a  cloud  anywhere,  nor 
a  wind.  The  river  has  been  heaped  and  gouged 
by  the  plow  of  the  storm  and  then  dusted  with 
precious  stones.  Every  color  of  the  heavens 
flashes  before  your  dazzled  eyes.  Who  could 
resist  it?  On  with  moccasins  and  mitts,  a  whistle 
to  the  dog  and  you  are  running,  kicking,  rolling 
in  the  treasure,  happier  than  Aladdin  in  sultan’s 
palaces.  The  sky  is  turquoise,  the  shadows  are 
turquoise,  the  sun  is  molten  gold  and  the  air  is 
so  sharply  clear  that  the  Gatineau  hills  seem  to 
have  forsaken  their  own  distant  river  to  crowd 
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upon  the  Ottawa.  And  then,  as  though  this  was 
not  enough,  your  ear  catches  a  sound  it  has  not 
heard  since  autumn,  the  song  of  a  bird!  Thirty 
below  and  the  song  of  a  bird !  You  hear  it  again, 
a  confusion  of  songs,  and  looking  up  see  a  dozen 
snow  buntings  go  by,  their  black  and  white  mark¬ 
ings  etched  sharply  on  the  blue. 

Ah,  what  do  the  city-dwellers  know  of  winter’s 
fresh  loveliness,  its  boisterous  hospitality,  its  hale 
and  hearty  comradery!  They  see  it  only  at  its 
worst,  shrink  from  it  in  disgust  and  pity  those  who 
are  wrapped  like  Low  Eaves  in  its  very  arms.  But 
Low  Eaves  needs  no  pity.  Her  happiness  is  as 
complete  after  its  kind  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
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LOW  EAVES:  SUMMER 

HOW  fast  the  seasons  flow !  When  a  child 
one  thought  the  times  all  but  stood  still — the 
dandelion  time,  the  daisy  time,  the  golden- 
rod  time — each  seemed  to  linger  like  a  northern 
sunset,  eager  to  come  but  loath  to  go.  Now  weeds 
and  flowers,  shrubs  and  fruits  race  pellmell  ac¬ 
ross  the  fields  and  down  one’s  garden  path,  a 
multicolored  twinkle  of  flying  feet. 

In  June  the  smoky-flamed  irises  burned  a  wide 
swath  through  the  young  green;  the  white  lilacs 
and  the  purple,  bunched  in  fragrance  over  the  lattice 
fence;  dianthus  pink,  forget-me-not  blue  and 
primrose  yellow  patched  the  perennial  border  be¬ 
tween  the  fast-towering  clumps  of  hollyhocks  and 
larkspur — then  suddenly  they  were  gone  and  only 
a  few  bright  coals  remained.  But  from  their 
ashes  mounted  rocket-like  the  indescribable  blues 
and  mauves  of  delphiniums.  The  house  border 
is  dominated  by  delphiniums  and  the  blue  shafts 
against  the  gray  stucco  is  perhaps  the  height  of 
our  floral  attainment.  Before  they  could  scatter 
to  the  summer  winds  the  impatient  hollyhocks  had 
put  in  an  appearance,  staring  out  at  one  with 
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wide  saucer  faces,  white,  black-red  and  every 
tint  between.  Hollyhocks  have  a  charming  trick 
of  lingering  around  in  solitary  stalks  and  clumps 
long  after  their  heyday  is  past,  so  that  even  now 
toward  the  close  of  August  there  are  a  few  solemnly 
watching  me  as  I  write.  Then  came  the  delicately 
fragrant  phlox  in  great  star  clusters,  and  with  them 
pinks  and  marigolds  and  nasturtiums  and  such 
lesser  gentry  who  hang  around  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great,  as  well  as  the  humblest  folk  of  all,  migno¬ 
nette,  pansies,  morning-glories,  whose  services  no 
self-respecting  garden  would  do  without. 

These  are  with  us  now,  as  also  the  stiff  and 
waxen  zinnias  who,  although  given  the  entree,  are, 
like  foreign  ambassadors,  conspicuously  importa¬ 
tions.  Even  our  tried  friends  the  geraniums  are 
a  little  awkward  out  of  doors,  but  they  simply 
must  be  given  a  summer’s  outing  after  their  long 
winter’s  toil.  How  marvellously  their  scarlet 
fire  glows  through  snow-edged  window-panes ! 
And  now  that  we  have  pointed  out  so  many  of  our 
pretty  guests  those  omitted  might  well  seem 
affronted;  sweet  peas,  lilies — yellow,  red  and 
tiger — poppies,  dwarf  sunflowers,  dahlias,  boun¬ 
cing-bets,  peonies  and  roses  (I  trust  I  have 
named  them  all),  each  in  due  season  and  some  as 
always  overdue. 
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After  such  flowery  talk  you  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  all  this  time  you  have  been  standing  in  a 
vegetable  garden.  Low  Eaves,  within  and  with¬ 
out,  is  distinctively  utilitarian,  its  beauty  and  grace 
being  acquired  naturally.  Vegetables  need  no 
parading.  There  they  are,  perhaps  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  harlequin  dancers  and  unnoticed 
by  the  stranger  within  the  gate,  but  eventually 
coming  into  their  own  when  that  same  stranger 
gathers  about  the  family  board.  Why  a  tomato  or 
cucumber  off  one’s  own  vine  is  so  vastly  superior 
to  one’s  neighbor’s  coming  via  the  village  store 
has  never  been  adequately  explained.  And  the 
same  with  the  small  fruits  and  the  great.  This 
year  your  raspberry  canes  have  been  valiant  pro¬ 
ducers  and  you  have  asserted,  so  many  times  that 
it  must  be  true,  that  there  were  no  berries  quite 
so  luscious  in  all  Nepean  township;  while  as  for 
the  young  apples — two  on  the  mackintosh  red, 
nine  on  the  wealthy— you  don’t  have  to  taste  them 
to  boast  of  their  excellence. 

The  bird-houses  are  empty.  During  June  and 
July  they  were  crowded  with  irridescent  backs 
and  creamy  breasts,  while  the  air  above  was  a 
busy  highway  of  hurrying  wings  and  bubbling 
gossip.  Now  a  saucy  wren  and  her  family  are 
attempting  to  occupy  the  seats  of  the  mighty  and 
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making  a  deal  of  pother  about  it.  The  song- 
sparrows,  much  augmented,  are  still  here,  re¬ 
ceiving  their  bread-crumbs  on  the  front  verandah 
and  singing  mightily  for  their  supper  too.  But 
they  are  the  only  ones  left  of  the  regular  dwellers, 
the  tree-swallows,  bluebirds,  orioles,  phoebes 
and  robins  having  closed  up  their  homes  with  the 
scattering  of  the  second  brood.  Still,  we  scarcely 
miss  them  with  so  many  transient  guests  daily 
dropping  in  on  us,  cedarwaxwings,  downy-wood- 
peckers,  goldfinches,  flickers,  ruby-throated  hum¬ 
mingbirds,  vireos  and  a  score  more  befeathered 
aristocrats.  We  must  be  on  one  of  the  main  air 
trails  between  the  North  Woods  and  the  Ever¬ 
glades. 

For  four  months  of  the  year  the  wide  cement 
verandah  becomes  the  chief  room  in  the  house. 
Here  where  the  winds  move  freely,  fragrant  with 
wild  flower  and  poplar  balsam,  is  the  most  cheer¬ 
ful  of  dining-rooms,  the  most  inspiring  of  studies, 
the  sweetest  of  bedrooms.  How  the  wide  river 
tosses  the  sunshine  into  your  eyes ;  how  the  blue, 
low-lying  range  lures  your  imagination  “over  the 
hills  and  far  away;”  how  the  stupendous  sunsets 
sweep  the  sky  from  east  to  west  and  doubling 
themselves  in  the  water  shake  one  with  their 
barbaric  and  reckless  splendor!  And  when  the 
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cool  grays  and  purples  of  dusk  bring  out  the  close- 
strung  stars,  with  the  Great  Bear  at  your  right, 
Venus  to  your  left  and  the  Northern  Lights  jazzing 
softly  along  the  horizon,  then  the  verandah  is  a 
wonderful  spot  indeed. 

Low  Eaves  is  neither  “pure  Gothic”  nor  “early 
English;”  half  its  neighbors  can  boast  of  heavier 
expenditures  made  upon  them;  it  does  not  even 
possess  an  attic,  nor  an  ell  nor  yet  two  chimney 
pots,  but  there  clings  about  its  crowded  garden 
and  squat  roof  much  of  the  indefinable  atmosphere 
called  “home,”  so  that  strangers  coming  upon  it 
for  the  first  time  are  inclined  to  speak  of  “dreams 
come  true”  and  “the  dearest  little  place  in  all  the 
world,”  while  no  less  than  three  poets  have  al¬ 
ready  sung  its  modest  virtues.  And  Low  Eaves 
is  not  above  liking  such  attention  either. 
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Ethe  first  hint  of  chill  creep  into  the  drowse 
of  an  August  afternoon  and  you  sit  straight  up 
and  sniff  the  air  expectantly,  like  a  bear  to 
leeward  of  a  blueberry  thicket.  But  it  is  just 
a  false  alarm,  as  always,  and  you  are  glad  that 
summer  still  stretches  away  in  front  as  well  as 
behind  and  that  you  can  continue  to  bask  in  the 
time  of  scented  heat,  and  cool,  ferny  shadows, 
and  high,  blue  heavens  for  long,  full  days  on  end. 

Then  along  about  the  middle  of  September  you 
get  a  whole  week  of  tender  autumn,  with  morning 
mists  and  nights  so  cool  that  you  can  imagine  win¬ 
ter  is  already  collecting  his  vanguard  behind  the 
distant,  hazy  hills  preparatory  to  an  unseasonable 
assault.  Though  there  are  extra  blankets  upon 
the  beds  of  mortals,  this  is  the  time  when  flowers 
are  in  their  most  generous  profusion,  when  their 
flecks  of  gay  color  splatter  roadside,  field  and  forest 
as  never  since  May  gave  them  their  first  sly 
push  into  public  notice.  Maybe  many  of  them, 
such  as  the  Michaelmas  daisy  and  fireweed,  are 
in  their  legitimate  place  in  the  floral  procession, 
but  you  are  certain  that  the  buttercups,  dandelions 
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and  thistles  are  laggards  who  have  suddenly  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  end  of  the  season’s  run  and 
come  crowding  forward  before  it  is  quite  too  late. 

One  morning  you  awake  to  the  first  frost. 
Only  a  few  vines  are  blood-spattered,  a  few 
flowers  blackened,  but  you  know  what  to  expect 
from  now  on.  Like  the  waves  of  an  incoming 
tide,  autumn  recedes  and  advances,  brimming 
ever  higher  across  the  land  and  leaving  its  flotsam 
of  paint  and  mischief  in  every  bush  and  hollow. 

And  now  that  Great  Chief,  October,  is  at  our 
door.  Though  most  barbaric  in  his  gorgeous 
finery  of  scarlet  berries  and  gold  and  scarlet 
leaves,  you  find  yourself  greeting  him  with  love 
rather  than  resentment  or  fear.  He  is  not  a 
wrecker  of  peace,  but  a  tender  cautioner,  a  bringer 
of  tidings  of  that  great  army  that  is  massing  be¬ 
hind  the  rampart  hills.  You  beg  him  to  linger,  and 
he  lingers  on  and  on,  imbuing  you  with  wonderful, 
intangible  memories  of  autumn  vistas,  slashed 
and  billowing  with  blazing  splendor,  brimming 
with  chrome  yellow  and  rose-leaf  mists,  gleaming 
with  smooth  turquoise  lakes  and  a-stir  with  mating 
moose  and  volleying  wing.  You  are  sure  you  see 
long  lines  of  ruddy  bark  canoes  and  stooping 
Indians  slipping  through  the  pale  yellow  shadows 
at  the  far  end  of  every  lake;  you  watch  the  smoke 
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giants  climb  slowly  up  from  the  centre  of  that 
silent  waste  of  forest-heads  and  you  know,  if  you 
cannot  interpret,  that  the  signal  files  are  lit;  bare 
brown  limbs  evade  you  around  every  bend  of  the 
trail,  and  when  the  owl  hoots  with  poignant  loneli¬ 
ness  through  the  star-pricked  night,  or  the  fox 
rasps  hideously  from  the  upper  barrens,  or  a  cow 
moose  coughs  from  the  reedy  bogan  at  your  feet, 
you  more  than  half  suspect  that  it  is  the  mimicking 
call  of  your  elusive  Red-skin  brother  returning 
once  again  to  his  earthly  Hunting  Grounds. 

If  you  are  not  out-of-doors  in  body  you  are  in 
thought,  perhaps  furtively  footing  it  down  the 
narrow,  twisting  trails  to  the  whisper  and  rustle  of 
your  soft  moccasins  brushing  through  the  drifts 
of  tawdry  treasure,  thrilled  now  and  then  by  a 
miniature  tempest  of  startled  wings,  or  the  solemn 
reverberant  thud  of  a  falling  rampike;  or  perhaps 
you  are  even  more  silently  sliding  through  the 
forest  in  your  slim  canoe,  itself  little  more  than 
another  of  the  drifting  scarlet  leaves  on  the  joyous, 
dancing  riffles.  Either  route,  you  are  never  for  an 
instant  blind  to  the  glory  above,  below  and  on 
every  hand.  For  overhead  and  beyond,  some¬ 
times  only  in  pools  and  patches  and  again  in  long, 
irregular  lakes,  appears  the  soft,  robin’s  egg  blue 
of  a  cloudless  sky,  wonderful  always,  but  oh,  so 
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indescribably  wonderful  now  when  it  is  shored 
with  points  and  headlands  of  flame  and  amber! 
The  warmed  air  of  noon  seems  saturated  with 
color,  so  that  far  ends  of  clearings  are  afloat  with 
rose-gold  webs,  and  even  the  sombre,  shaggy 
head  of  a  high-towering  hemlock  bears  a  nimbus 
of  light  that  smooths  his  blackened  brow  to  a 
youthful  golden-green. 

By  four  o’clock  the  shadows  have  spindled  very 
long — in  October.  And  with  the  lowering  of  the 
sun  creep  out  all  the  cold  little  breaths  and  damps 
and  mists,  that  perforce  must  cower  in  the  deepest 
punch-bowls  and  swamp  bottoms  and  alder  thick¬ 
ets  for  six  bright  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  but  soon 
make  up  for  their  banishment — when  they  do 
appear — by  turning  the  dreaming  world  upside- 
down.  With  the  glow  and  warmth  go  the  tinted 
veils,  the  diaphanous  blue,  even  the  brilliant 
coloring.  The  woods  become  sombre,  the  rivers 
dark,  there  seems  to  be  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  evergreens  and  leafless  trunks,  and 
you  thrust  your  hands  deep  in  your  jacket  pockets. 
Your  nostrils  become  conscious  of  the  rank  odor 
of  rotting  leaves  and  ferns  and  bog  water,  or  wet 
alders  and  decaying  stumps;  your  eyes  note  the 
conspiring  shadows  grow  momentarily  bolder, 
congregating  in  ominous  bands  until,  before  long, 
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they  are  blotting  out  the  undergrowth  on  the  far 
side  of  every  glade  and  vista  and  confusing  the 
course  ahead  and  cutting  it  off  behind  with  quite 
sinister  purpose.  You  hear  the  hushed  whistle 
of  the  whip-poor-will,  incessant,  insistent;  you 
hear  the  rustle  of  a  woodmouse  beneath  the  fallen 
leaves,  disproportionately  loud;  the  wierd,  drum¬ 
ming  roar  of  a  cock  grouse ;  the  sharp  tatting  of  a 
shrivelled  acorn  leaf  against  a  naked  limb;  and 
then,  how  sweet  and  homely  and  pregnant  of 
cheer!  the  soft  honk-a-tonk  of  distant  cowbells 
from  the  upland  pasture  lot. 

You  realize  that  you  have  outworn  your  hos¬ 
pitality  and  hasten  your  going,  a  picture  of  shadowy 
rafters,  crackling  birch-logs  and  welcoming  faces 
rising  before  you.  And  suddenly  you  are  out  of 
the  woods  and  looking  across  a  broad,  dark  splash 
of  stubble  field  to  the  glow  of  cottage  windows. 
Behind,  the  thin,  sprawling  fingers  of  an  apple 
orchard  are  lined  black  against  a  coal-red  bar 
of  sky,  and  a  little  to  the  left,  and  just  beyond 
their  reach,  a  pale  slip  of  a  moon  and  one  soft  star 
are  drifting  earthward  through  a  beryl  sea. 
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